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A Delineation of the irregular Pur- 
Juits of HuMaN Lirs, in the 
Way of a Pitture. 


HIS our world, with the va- 
rious irregular movements 

of its inhabitants, mult make a 
very odd figure in thé eye of fupe- 
rior beings, who either out of in- 
tereft or curiofity furvey it from 
a higher fituation: The number- 
lefs purfuits, follies, inconfilten- 
cies, errors, difappointments, and 
miferies of it, mult afford matter 
of indignation and pity to fome, 
of mirth andamufement toothers, 
of wonder and amazement to all. 
The defire of continuing their 
exiftence with eafe and picafure 
as con{tantly accompanies all fen- 
fible and rational beings, as gra- 
vitation does bodies, and both 
perhaps are the imprefs and con- 
tinual action of the fame Almigh- 
ty power. In confequence of 
this impulfe and dnitinc® of na- 
ture, the inquiry and purfuit of 
our {pecies is after happinels, and 





yet their labours, by fome fatal 
miltake, for the molt part unfor- 
tunately end in miflingit: No 
account for which can be given, 
but that man is the ftrangeft crea- 
ture in the univerfe. He is a 
compound of fleth and fpirit, hea- 
ven and earth, light and dark~ 
nefs: He fees enough to begin 
his journey; but is bewildered 
‘ere he makes any great progrefs 
in it, and quite loft before he 
reaches the end of it: He fets out 
perhaps in the road of virtue, but 
is foon delivered out of it into 


| the flowery paths of pleafure and 


| whimfy: His eye of reafon looks 





up to the unclouded fummit, but 
his patlions and appetites, like 
the {trings of a machine, pull and 
diitra&t. him a thoufand different 
ways, and make him lofe fight of 
the true point of his ambition. 
He would have along life, but he 
follows the methods not to. live 
out half hisdays ; he {tarts at the 
thought of not for ever exilting, 
and. yet conducts himfelf to 

wrong 
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wrong, that his ftrongeft with 
will be, not to be immortal. 
Half the pains he takes to be 
wretched, would be fufficient to 
make himcompletely happy : He 
improves in every {cience, which 
has nothing to do with his well- 
being; he views with accuracy 
the motions of the heavens, but, 
like the flar-gazer of old, beftows 
not fo much attention to wHat is 
oefore his feet, as to keep out of 
mifchief: His moft thining ac- 
compiifhments and {tudies are but 
a more graceful idlenefs, and he 
is indefatigable in-every-art,ex- 
cept that only ufeful one of living 
well. Socrates was the firft a- 
mong the Greek fages, who dif- 
cerned this truth, and was pro- 
nounced the wileft of men, for 
fulely attending to that part of 
philofophy, which made men 
wifer and better. His {cholars 
tollowed the fame track, and one 
of them has given us fuch a deli- 
steation of human life, in the way 
ofa picture, as may poflibly make 
a deeper impreflion, than all the 
effays in the world on the fub- 
ject. 

As we were walking up and 
down, fays the author, and view- 
ing the curiofities in the temple 
of Saturn, we met with a picture 
of a fabulous or allegorical kind, 
which we could not make out: 
‘There were pourtrayed upon it 
three inclofures, one within ano- 
ther, and in part of the outermott 
a'door, at the outlide of which 
ftood a great multitude of people, 
and within an elderly perfon, 
in the pofture of ene giving in- 
ftructions to the crowds as they 


‘entered. While we were inthis 





of Human Life. 


perplexity, a perfon of fome years 
and a benign afpect came towards 
us, and faid, he could gratify us 
in explaining the piece we were 
contemplating, but there was 
danger in the explication. We 
were mu_h amazed,and could not 
help afking of what fort the dan- 

r was. If you attendj replied 
he, and underitand the things I 
am goingto tell you, you will be 
wife and happy ; but, if you mif- 
apply or negicct them, you will 
be fénfelefs, wretched, and will 
live milerably for ever after. It 
is like the riddle of Sphinx, if any 
one underitood it, he efcaped 5 1f 
not, he was deftroyed by her: 
For inconfideration is a Sphinx 
to men, which makes them dif- 
regard the diltinétion ot good, 
evil, and indifferent, and, if not 
fubdued, does not, like that mon- 
fter, devour at once, but kills by 
flow and tormenting degrees. 
You railé our curiofity, faid I, 
and it is time that you fhould fa- 
tisfy it; mor need you fear our 
attention, fince the want of it is 
to be followed by fuch difmal con- 
fequences.—-Kefuming then hts 
difcourfe, and lifting up his cane, 
he pointed it to the picture, and 
faid, Do you fee this largett in- 
clofure? In the firft place you 
mu{t know, that this is called 
Life ; and the vaft multitude you 
behold ftanding at the gate are 
thofe, who are going to make 
their entrance into it. The ve- 
nerable perfon ‘ftanding above, 
holding a paper in one hand, and 
extending the finger of the other, 
as if directing fomething, is the 
Genius who gives inftru@ions to 
al], as they come in, what path 


they 
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they fhall take, if they intend to 
be happy. And reafon enough 
there is for initru@tions of this 
fort: For lock, fome way with- 
in the door of admiffion fits on a 
little eminence a figure of an art- 
ful appearance ana infidious af- 
pect, holding a cup in her hand: 
She is called Deceit, from the 
wer fhe has of leading all man- 
ind out of the way: All that en- 
ter fhe intoxicates with her in- 
chanting draught, which jis a 
mixture of ignorance and error: 
All drink of it, but fome more, 
fome lefs. A little further in this 
feene, which is called Life, area 
clufter of women of all forms, 
thapes, and complexions, in the 
drefs of harlots: Thefe are called 
Opinions, Detfires and Pleafures : 
They {pring forward and hang 
about all that area little advanced 
beyond the gate, and lead them a- 
way wherever they pleafe. Thofe 
who have drank deep of the be- 
witching cup, never recover the 
right road again, bnt wander up 
and down, wherever thefe fanta{- 
tic guides feduce them: Moft of 
them you fee flocking to that fu- 
rious blind woman fliding here 
and there on a round ttone. 
« And who pray is fhe,’ faid 1? 
Her name is Fortune, and fhe is 
not only without eyes, but with- 
out ears too. She fnatches trom 
fome to give to others, relumes 
the next moment what fhe be- 
ftowed this, and does nothing ttea- 
dily,or with appearance of detiyn. 
Her nature is well reprefented by 
the pedeitul fhe ttands upon, 
which b. its globular torm is al- 
ways iolling and never at reft. 
Some of her anconfiderate vota- 





ries you fee laugh, and fome cry: 
The former have gathered up 
fome of the toys which fhe throws 
about with an undifcerning boun- 
ty, and in gratitude cali her Good 
Fortune: The weepers are thofe, 
who have loft what the gave them, 
and out of vexation call her Evil 
Fortune, ‘* And what are her 
gifts, which are the occafion of fo 
much joy and forrow? Thofe 
things, replied our inftructor, 
which are called the good things 
of the world, fuch as wealth, glo- 
ry, nobility, kingdoms, and fuch- 
like. * Blefs me, faid I, why are 
not thefe really good things ?’ 
You will fee whether we judge 
right, as we proceed in the pic- 
ture. For look forward to that 
ype of wantons: near the fe- 
cond inclofure, by name, Incon+ 
tinence, Drunkennefs, Intem 
rance, Luxury, Luft, Flatterys 
Thefe are continually upon the 
watch to lay hold on thote, who 
have received any thing from the 
blind deity: they lull them to 
fleep with large promiles ofa hfe 
of pleafure, gaiety, and delight : 
But the cheated wretch no fooner 
wakes from his fhort, delutive 
dream, than he finds, that, initead 
of being entertained, he has been 
devoured and plundered by them : 
From that moment, thorn of all 
his tugitive poteffions, he come 
mences flave to thefe harlots, he 
muit bear every drudgery, fubmit 
to every indecency, commit any 


villainy, to fatisfy the whimand | 


apperites of thefe imperious mil- 
treties, and, when thefe and all o- 
ther means fail of fupplying their 
infatiable defires, he 1s delivered 
up to Punifhment and her at- 

tendants 
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tendants. * Who are they?’ 
Look on thofe ragged, frightful 
figures, thrown together into the 
fhade of the picture: She with a 
feourge in her hand is called Ven- 
geance ; fhe with her head be- 
tween her knees is Sorrow ; the 
who tears her hair off is Vexati- 
on; the with a ferpent gnawing 
her bofom is Reflection: That 
disfigured, emaciated, naked per- 
fon, ttanding next, is Lamentati- 
on, and with him his filter, thick- 
eyed Defpondency. To thefe 
the poor minion of Fortune is de- 


livered, and, after a feries of fuc- 


cetlive torments, is calt by them 
into a deeper abyfs of darknels, 
into the region of Unhappinels, 
there to {pend the reft of his being 
as every kind of mifery: Unlefs, 


- by fome rare piece of good luck, 


or interpofition of fome kind ge- 
nius, Repentance, with her fmil- 
ing companion Hope, meets him 
in the way, and, refcuing him 
from this calamity, impreties on 
him new opinions and defires, 
leading to inftru€tion: Of which 
there are two forts, the true, 
which may be called Wifdom ; 
the falfe, which is Science or 
Learning. Ifhe takes the path 
to true Erudition, he is eafy and 
happy, as long as he lives: But, 
if he miftakes the counterfeit 
phantom for her, he is again 
through mifapprehenfion engaged 
in anew maze of error, which, 
after infinite wanderings, termi- 
nates in mifery. I was quite a- 
larmed withthis new danger, and 
sequelted to be fhewn the impof- 
tor, that I might be upon my 
guard. Look then higher, faid 


» to the other inclofure, at the 





entrance of which ftands a wo- 
man decent and comely, with a 
number of volumes about her: 
This the fhallow part of mankind 
honour with the name of £ ruditi- 
on; but the beit, that can be faid 
of her, is, that fhe may chance to 
prepare men for, and lead them to 
true Inftruction or Waildom. 
* But who are thofe, faid J, who 
appear jult within this inclofure ?’ 
They are the deluded votaries of 
Science falfely fo called, which 
they miftake tor the true: Some 
of them are poets, fome critics, 
logicians, rhetorictans, muficians, 
artthmeticians, gcometricians, af- 
tronomers, and the re{t of that 
tribe. * But who are thofe fe- 
males, faid [, running about a- 
mongit them, like thole in the 
lower inclofure, which you faid 
were Incantinence and her allo- 
ciates ?’ They are not only like, 
but the very fame you faw betore. 
« What then,’ replied 1, ‘ do thefe 
wanton Creatures get admiilion fo 
far, and keep company with thefe 
thinking people?’ Yes, faid m 

inftructor, and opinions, and paf; 
lions, and ignorance, and incon- 
fideration too, all of them the dire 
effects of the cup of impoilture 
they drank at their firit entrance, 
which are never to be purged off, 
but by the cathartic cup of true 
Erudition, if men can hit on the 
way toher. I was looking for 
the lines of this path in the pic- 
ture, when our guide went on to 
fay, No wonder you do not eafi- 
ly difcern it, for it is very narrow, 
obfcure, and rough, and there- 
fore little frequented : However 
you may juft fee it, leading up- 
wards to alittle gate, which opens 


upon 
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upon a fteep afcent, in the midit 
ot which rifes a high ragged rock 
with precipices all about it: It 
feems quite inacceflible, and in- 
deed would be fo, if it was not 
for two adtive luity filters, by 
name Continence and Patience, 
who run along the declivities, 
to animate and lift up the adven- 
turers, whom, after fome breath- 
ing-time allowed, they infpire 
with {trength and cowrage, and 
then direét to a way more eafy to 
be trodden, which leads directly 
to true Inftruétion. For you 
fee yonder, in the ftrongeit point 
of light, a flowery plain inclofed 
and gated, which 1s the habitation 
of the bleifed, where dwell all the 
virtues, and Happinefs herfelf. 
At the entrance to this delightful 
manfion ftands a matron, pailed 
the middle of life, in a beautiful 
unaffe&ed fimplicity of drefs, 
re{ting on a flone of a cubic figure 
to denote the {tability of her gifts, 
and on each fide of her two fi- 
gures like her daughters, which 
are Truth and Perfuafion: She 
in the middle is Wifdom; the 
holds a cup, which cleanfes away 
all the ignorance, error, arro- 
gance, concupifcence, impati- 
ence, tntemperance, covetouf- 
nels, which were the effects of 
the firft poifonous draught: Thus 
prepared fhe introduces her pati- 
ents into the company of Pru. 
dence and the other virtues, For- 
titude, Juftice, Integrity, Modef- 
ty, Decency, Liberality, Chaftity, 
and Clemency, whom you fee 
yonder in all the native charms 
of perfon and garb, holding hands 
together, asinaChorus. Thefe 


welcome their new guelt, and af-. 





ter fome time lead him to Hap- 
pinefs, whom you {ce there ona 
throne, as Queen of this radiant 
region, attired in the moft amia- 
bie and eafy manner, withacrown 
of unfading fragrance round hee 

temples, 
ere our inftructive frend 
paufed, and gave us opportunuy 
of thanking him for his civilitys 
and faying that he feemed one of 
thofe happy few who had maites- 
ed the difficult fleep of life, and 
pot the better of error and vice: 
ut, as we were likely to mix a- 
gain with the various f{cenes we 
had been confidering in the low- 
er {tages of the picture, he would 
do kindly, if be would confirm us 
in his notion of the gifts of for- 
tune, fuch as life, health, riches, 
&c. and remove any poflible pre- 
judices which might remain in 
us, of their being not only appa- 
rent but real. goods, leit. they 
fhould at any time hereafter di- 
vert us from the path to this de- 
lightful hill, This, replied he 
with a fmile, I will do as we walk 
out of the temple, if you will an- 
{wer me a few plain quettions 
which I fhall afk you. Wea 
greed; and he went on—Let us 
then take and examine fome of 
the particulars of the things im 
que(tion ; life, for inflance: If 
any one lives wretched, is lite a 
good to him? ‘ No, faid I, bue 
an evil,’ How then is life a good, 
fince it is an evil to fuch a per- 
fon? * Why, becaufe, ¢ to 
thofe who live milerably fife 
feems an evil, it isa good to thole 
who live happy.’ ‘Therefore you 
fay, to live is both a good and an 
evil? * Yes Ido.” But is not 
wis 
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this abfurd, nay is it not impoffi- 
ble, that the fame thing in itfelf 
fhould be evil and good too; for 
then it mult be ufeful and hurtful, 
eligible and to be avoided at the 
fame time? * I cannot deny it.’ 
But what then? Becaufe life is 
hurtful to them who live ill, is it 
therefore an evil to live? By no 
means ; for hiving is a different 
thing from living il] ; and there- 
fore, though living ill be an evil, 
to live may not be fo; for, if it 
was, it would be an evil to thofe 
who live happily. * You feem 
to fay right.’ ‘To live therefore, 
fince it happens to both, to the 
happy and to the wretched, is in 
itfelf neither good nor. evil, but 
indifferent. In like manner, to 
die is not an evil in itfelf, for 
confider, I pray you, would you 
prefer living miferably and dif- 
gracefully ta dying happily and 
with reputation ? * No, | atlure 
you.’ ‘To die then is not in it- 
felt an evil; fince, in fome cir- 
cumftances, it is more eligible 
than life itfelf. The fame rea- 
foning will hold as to health and 
ficknefs. But let us purfue the 
thought in the cafe of wealth: 
How frequeut is it to fee the pof- 
feffors of it miferable ?. « Too of- 
ten, I confefs.’ To fuch men 
therefore wealth contributes no- 
thing towards their well-being. 
« This is certain; but it is be- 
caufe they themfelves are weak 
and perverfe.’ Granted; but 
men ceafe to be weak and per- 
verfe, not by wealth, but by good 
inftruction. ‘ So itfeems.” On 
this fuppotition how is wealth to 
be accounted a good, fince it does 
not help thofs who have it to be 





better, and confequently, not to be 
happier men? It is not therefore 
of advantage to thofe to have 
wealth; who know not how to ufe 
it? * }thinkfo.’ How then can 
any one pronounce that to be @ 
real good, which it is often bet- 
ter to be without? ‘ By no 
means.’ Ifa man knows how 
to ufe wealth fkilfully, he fhall be 
happy ; but, if not, wretched : 
It is the fkill then, not the rich- 
es, which makes him happy. 
‘You certainly fay the truth.’ 
Upon the whole then, to honour 
thefe things with thetitle of goods, 
and depreciate their oppofites 
with the name of evils, is that 
which difturbs and hurts man- 
kind in their judging and ating, 
while they too eagerly defire the 
former, as the caufe of their hap- 
pinefs; and unreafonably fear the 
jatter, as the caufe of their mife- 
ry ; and, in confequence of thefe 
erroneous inclinations, do all, 
even the worft of ations, to ob- 
tain the one and declinethe other: 
And this happens to them from 
their tmacquaintance with what 
is really good. 
090 SDD Ds ree pee 
FRAGMENT. 


Sue is difagreeable by art, and 
deformed (in mind, 1 mean) by 
nature: fheis frozen, both to the 
feelings of love and friendthip 3 
and rejoices at every thing the 
hears in regard to a difappoint- 
ment in the one, or a diflolution 
of the other. She is melancholy 
at good tidings, and had rather 
hear of a mifchief than a piece of 
good-fortune attending a neigh- 
bour 
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For the Ladies Magazine. 


Of the Preasure of Mutua 
SYMPATHY. 


HATEVER may be the 
caule of tympathy, or 
however it may be excitel, no- 
thing pleafes us more than to ob- 
ferve in others a fellow-feeling 
with all the emotions of our 
own brealt; nor are we ever fo 
much fhocked as by the appear- 
ance of the contrary. “Thole who 
are fond of deducing all our fenti- 
ments from certain refinements 
of felf-love, think themfelves at 
no lofs to account, according to 
their own principles, both for this 
pleafure and this pain. Man, fay 
they, confcious of his own weak- 
nefs, and of the need which he 
has for the ailiitance of others, re- 
joices whenever he obferves that 
they adopt his own paffions, be- 
caufe he is then alfured of that af- 
fiftance ; and grieves whenever he 
obferves the contrary, becaufe he 
is then aflured of their oppofition. 
But both the pleafure and the pain 
are always felt fo inftantancoully, 
and often upon fuch frivolous oc- 
cafions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived 
from any fuch felf-interefted con- 
fideration. A man is mortified 
when, after having endeavoured 
to divert the company, he looks 
round and fees no-body laughs at 
his jefts but himfelf.» On the con- 
trary, the mirth of the company is 
highly agreeable to him,and he re- 
gards this correfpondence of their 
lentiments with his own as the 
greatelt applaufe. 
Neither does his pleafure feem 





to arife altogether from the addi- 
tional vivacity which his mirth 
may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the dif- 
appointment he meets with when 
he miffes this pleafure: though 
both the one and the other, no 
doubt, do in fome meafure. 
When we have have read a book 
or poem fooften, that we can no 
longer find any amufement in 
reading it by ourfelves, we can 
{till take pleafure in reading it to 
acompanion. ‘To himit has all 
the graces of novelty; we enter 
into the furprife and admiration 
which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is no longer capable 
of exciting in us; we confider all 
the ideas which it prefents rather 
in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which 
they appear to ourfelves ; and we 
ate amuled by fympathy with his 
amufement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we 
fhould be vexed if he did not feem 
to be entertained with it, and we 
could no longer take any pleafure 
in reading it tohim. It is the 
fame cafe here. The mirth of 
the company, no doubt, enlivens 
our own mirth, and their filence, 
no doubt, difappoints us. But, 
though this may contribute a great 
deal to the pleafure which we 
derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the 
other, it is by no means the fole 
caufe of either ; and this corref- 
pondence of the fentiment of 
others with our own appears to be 
a caule of pleafure, and the want 
of it a caufe of pain, which can- 
not be accounted for in this man- 

ner, 
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ner. The fympathy, which my | 
friends exprefs with my joy, 


might, indeed, give me p'ealure 
by enlivening that j jov 5 ‘but that 
which they exprefs with my grie! 
could give me none, if it ‘ferved 
only to enliven that grief, Sym- 
pathy, however, enlivens joy, ‘and 
alleviates grief. It enlivens joy, 
by prefenting another fox rce of fa- 
tisfoGtion , aud italleviates grief, 
by tmiinuating into the heart al- 
mott the only. agreeable fenfation 
witch it is at that time capable 
ef receiving. 
a is to be obferved according- 
», that weare flill more anxious 


to ec to our friends our | 


difagreeable than our agreeable 
pallions, that we derive ft] more 
fatisfaction from thew fy mpathy 
with the former, than trem that 
with the latter, and that we sine 
ftill more fhocked by the want of 
WH. 
How are the unfortunate reliev- 
ed, when they have found out a 
per fon to whom they can commu- 
nicate the caufe of their forrow ? 
Upon his fympathy they feem to 
difburthen themfelves of a part of 
their diftrefS 5 he ts not tinproper- 
ly faid to finre it with them. He 
not only feels aforrow of the fame 
kind with that which they feel, 
but, as if he had derived a part of 
it to himfelf, what he feels feems 
to alleviate the weight of what 
they feel. Yet by relating their 
mistortunes they in fome meafure 
renew their grief. They awaken 
in their memory the remembrance 
of thofe circumftances which oc- 
eafioned their affliction. Their 
tears flow fafter than before, and 
they are apt to abandon them- 


' 











f{-lves to all the weaknefs of for- 
row. They take pleafure howe- 
verin all this, and, it is evident, 
are fenlibly reheved by it; be- 
caufe the fweetnefs of his { fy mpa- 
thy more than compenfates the 
bitternefs of thar for ‘row, which, 
in order to excite this fpmpathy, 
they had thns dhlboened and re- 
newed. The crueleitinfult, on 
the contrary, which can be offer- 
ed to the unfortunate, is to appear 
to make light of their calamities. 
To feem not to be atfe@ted with 
the joy of our companions is 
but want of politenefs ; but ‘not 
to wear a fertous countenance, 
when they tell us thetr afflictions, 
is real and grofs inhuroanity. 

Love is an agreeable, refent- 
ment a difa; greeable paffion ; and 
accordingly, we are not haif fo 
anxious that our friends thou'd 
=~ our friendthips, as they 

(ould enter into our refentments. 
We ean forgive them, though 
they feem 9 be but httle affected 
with the favours Which we may 
have received, but Jofe all pati- 
ence, if they feem indifferent a- 
bout the injuries which may have 
been done to us ; nor are we half 
fo angry with them for not enter- 
ing into otr gratitude, as for not 
fympathifing with our refent- 
ment. The agreeable paffions of 
love and joy, can fatisty and fup- 
port the heart without any. auxi- 
liary pleafure. The bitter and 
painful emotions of grief and re- 
fentment, more trot igly require 
the healing confolation : of fympa- 
thy. 

As the perfon who is principal 
in any event, is pleafed with 
our fympathy, and hurt by the 

want 
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want of it ; fo we, too, feem to 
fympathife with him, and to be 
hurt, when we are unable to do 
fo. Werun not only to congra- 
tulate the fuccefsful, but to con- 
dole with the afflicted; and the 
pleafure which we tind in con- 
verting witha man whom we can 
eatinels fympathife with in ail 
his pailions, {feems to do more 
than compeniate the painfulne {s 
of that forrow, with which the 
view of his {nuation aficéts us. 
On the contrary, it is always dif- 
agreeable to teel that we cannot 
_—— with him, and, initead 
f being pleafed with this ex- 
omnes tion from. fympathetic pain, 
it hurts us much to find that 
we cannot fhare his uneafinefs. 
If we hear a perfon loudly la- 
menting his mistortunes, which, 
however, upon bringing the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel, can 
produce no fuch violent effect up- 
on us, we are thocked at his griet ; 
and, becaufe we cannot enter in- 
to it, call it pulillanimity and 
weaknels. It gives us the fpleen 
on the other hand, to fee another 
too happy or too much elevated, 
as we call it, with any little piece 
ot good fortune. We are difo- 
biiged even with his joy, and, be- 
caufe we Cannot go along with it, 
cail it levity and folly. We are 
even put out of humour, if our 
companion langhs louder or lon- 
ger at a joke than we think it de- 
ferves; that ts, that we feel that 
we ourfelyes could laugh at it. 


Maxims for the LADIES. 
PARE the lover without flat- 


| 





tering his paffion: to make | 


the pangs of love the butt of ridi- 
cule, is unwife and harfh. Sooth- 
ing meeknefs and w ifgvom fubdue 
in elfe unconquerable things. 





Let the object of love be care- 
ful to lofe none of its lovelinefs. 





A woman, whofe ruling paf- 
fion is not vanity, is fuperior to 
apy man of equal faculties. 





No wheedier loves. 





True love, like the eye, can hear 
no flaw. 





A great woman not imperious, 
a fair woman not vain, a woman 
of common talents not jealous, 
an accomplithed woman who 
fcorns to {hine—are four won- 
ders—jult fit to be divided a- 
mong the four quarters of the 
globe. 


On SONNETS. 


Cj UR language is fo eminent- 
J ly fulceptible of ftrength, 
beauty, elegance and grace, that 
almuit every fpecies of compoti- 
tion ; ippears wit h diflinguifhable 
eclat in it, when the authors are 
men of abilities and literary in- 
duftry ; except the Sonnet, which 
in defpight of every attempt, 2p- 
pears almolt, ina ftate of rufti- 
cated barbarifim, or refined abfur- 
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dity, owing—it muft be fo—to 
the want ot judgment, tafte, or 
cultivation in its writers, and, 
perhaps thefe three caufes ope- 
rate to produce thefe very dull 
and difguiting effects, in this line 
of foreign painting, in ftudious 
turn of phrafe, and abitracted 
conceits, fo repugnant to true po- 


etry, and its genuine principles of 


harmony. 

Charlotte Smith approximates 
the higheft to the true ftyle in her 
beautiful Sonnets, though the 
feems fometimes to want a varie- 
ty in her images : added to thefe, 
we might point out a few more 
charming in fimplicity, delicacy, 
and fweetnefs, from the very 
great number hung round with 
the cobweb of the {chools, if we 
may ufe fuch an expreflion ; for 
the metaphyfic rubbith that has 
often appeared under the title of 
Sonnets ; though this mode of 
writing appears fomewhat more 
congenial to the Italian idiom 
and manners than the Englith, yet 
it might be imitated by genius 
with a great degree of fuccels in 
our tongue. ‘The divine Pieri- 
ans will not work, and our pre- 
fent compotitions of that name, 
feem hard-laboured, and finking 
to the fable vale of oblivion. N. 


rarer, S) >). Sanaa 
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Number II. 
Thoughts on Old Matd;. 


O great are the effects of pre- 
judice, that I confcfs I con- 
‘ceived a very widiffereit opinion 





of Old Maids, till I happened 
lately to read the hiltory of one, 
which in a great meafure effaced 
the idea which before occupied 
my mind—cuftom has annexed to 
an Old Maid fingularity—ill-na- 
ture, prudery, and feveral other 
difagreeable impreflions, which 
are a great injuitice. There we 
indeed be fome deferving of thefe 
epithets, but I do not confider 
them all in this light, So far 
from it that I efteem many of 
them, and think they act very 
prudently in declining entering 
matrimony with fuch fuitors as 
they often have, 

In an early age, it is often a 
fault to be too hafty in choofing 
a partner for life, and inconfider- 
ately to ruth into that (tate, which 
of all others, requires mature de- 
liberation. So on the contrary, 
when farther advanced to years, 
extreme caution, is often oblerv- 
ed—too great a degree of pru- 
dence, (if 1 may be allowed the 
expretlion) takes place, and gives 
birth to fufpicions, which are 
not always juitly founded. 

Indeed, when beauty is on the 
decline, it is natural to fuppofe, 
that love (which is generally con- 
fidered to arife from perfonal 
charms) cannot be the infpirer of 
their pailion; that money, or 
fomething like it is, but it does 
not follow that it is really fo. 

A man may refpect, and even 
love a middle aged woman, for 
the beauties of her mind, as well 
as perfon. ‘ Good nature, and 
good fenfe, muit ever join,” fays 
the poet, a remark founded in 
truth; and hence, according to 

the 
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the fyllogifm, ignorance and ill- 
nature are concomitant. 

There is no greater charm than 
an eafy, good-natured cheerful- 
nefs; and a perion not very 
homely with fuch a mind, is like- 
lier to be the infpirer of a pafhi- 
on, fentiments of elteem, &c. than 
a haughty, ill-natured beauty. 
Humility is another characterif- 
tic of a fenfible mind, as haugh- 
tinefs is onthe contrary. A wo- 
man pollefied of the firft-menti- 
oned endowments (and it is hap- 
pily in the power of every ene to 
obtain them) will never be with- 
out difinterelted fuitors, let her 
fortune be what it may ; and ii 
fhe is not too difficult, may, in 
all probability, have a chance to 
obtain a partner capable of mak- 
ing her happy, and much more 
fo than in a fingle ftate, Shak- 
fpeare hnely fays, 


“ But carthler happier is the rofe 
diftill'd! 

Than that which withering on the 
virgin thorn, 

Both lives and dies in fingle bleffed- 
nefs.”’ 


The ftate itfelf is certainly 
more agreeable to the great Crea- 
tor's delign, and I conceive it to 
be the duty of every woman to 
accept the firit likely offer, and 
not to ftand thilly thaily, waiting 
in expectation of a better ; which 
in the language of the world is 
commonly a richer. 

I may venture to aflure the fair 
fex, that riches does not confer 
happinefs, though they are in a 
great meature neceflary to it. 

To itand upon an equality of 


| 





fortune, when the party has eve- 
ry other thing requilitg, is to de- 
ferve to die an Old Maid—or to 
be punithed with a bad hufband: 
the fame may be faid of both fex- 
es, nor is it confined to the te- 
male only. 

l would have either of them 
aét alike in this refpect, and ac- 
cept a worthy partner, though not 
equal in fortune. Jt 1s a reward 
due to merit, and it is a method 
likely to obtain happinets. If 
you conter it upon others, it then 
becomes their duty to return 1tj 
gratitude (trongly enforces tt, and 
a perfon with juft notions, will 
always (trive tq do it, even after 
the flame of love is burnt out. 

A man or woman may be ho 
neft, induftrious, and gratetul, 
without being born to the potlefli- 
on of an ample tortune , as well 
as they may be ill-natured, and ex- 
travagant, though their wealth 1s 
confiderable. “The former might 
render either {ex happy, and pre- 
ferve their fortune, while the lat- 
ter may render them unhappy, 
and watte their fubltance. 

It is true, that poverty does not 
confer Virtue, or wealth vice . all 
I mean, is, that for the fake of 
fortune alone, a worthy man or 
woman fhould not be (lighted. 

Where the qnalificatiuns are 
fimilar, or nearly fo, prudence ad- 
viles the choice of the wealthier, 
but in either cafe, merit ought to 
be preferred to riches, 

Though I have advanced in 
this effay, that it 15 probable fuch 
a one as | have defcribed, may 
have fuitors worthy of her, yet I 
admit it poffible the may not; 
therefore, where this is the cafe, 
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it is doing an injuitice to be pre- 
judiced ayainit Old Maids, or 
Old bai chelors. 

I fuppofe, becaufe it is often 
their own fauit, it 1s always judg- 
ed fo; cruel indeed to coniound 
the innocent with the guilty 5 in 
the language of an eminent wri- 
ter, to be unfortunate, is often to 
be guilty, and in the trade: uy of 
Gingis, the puct oblerves, 


"y * > 7 ? | 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE LA- 
DIES MAGAZINE. 


Should the foilcaving little Tale 
be thought worthy infertia on in your 
Magazine, it wil confer a favour 
en, Eviza H—, aged 14. 


THe Prupent DAUGHTER. 


ARENTAL obttinacy in re- 

fufing to Jet their children 
follow the bent of their own In- | 
Clinations, in a choice which mutt 
decide their future happinefs or 
mifery, is become an almott uni- 
verfal topic of animadverfion ; it 
has furnifhed the writers of no- 
vels and romances with : ample 
matter for difcuflion ; in thele, 
the parent is generally sepreiante 
ed as wholly guided by the hand 
of intere{t, or the didtates of am- 
bition, to facritice the happinefs 
of his child. Upon a nearer in- 
fpection, however, into the truth, 
J believe, and hope it would be 





found, that it generally proceeds 


from am almoit too great anxiety 
for their welfare, anxious for the 
end, they neglect the means of 
making them happy. The fol- 
lowing narrative will, I hope, 
jultify the obfervation. 

Poileiied of a genteel landed 
eftate, Mr. and Mrs,— ,on 
account of the ul health of the lat- 
ter, retired from the bufy metro- 
polis, and fixed their refidence in 
2 village adjacent. They had an 
only daughter, who promifed to 
be the comfort and prop of their 
declining age : her name was La- 
vinia. Lavinia in her perfon was 
not {lriking, but pert fectly agree- 
able ; though, if the had been » {ill 
more defective in perfonal at- 
tractions, the brilliancy of her 
underitanding would have abund- 
antly compentfated for the want 
of exterior allurements. Her 
worthy parents obferved every 
part of her deportment with heart- 
lelt fatisfaction: their only foli- 
citude was, that if Providence 
fhould think fit to callthem from 
this world, fhe would, by her 
youth and inexperience, be ex- 
pofed to numberlefs difficulties 
and dangers. “Thefe were their 
fears, their parental apprehenfi- 
ons concerning her. The only 
remedy for this event, ihouid it 
happe n, appeared to them to be 
marriage. It was not long be- 
fore an opportunity offered; a 
gentleman juft returned from his 
travels, who had brought with 
him all the virtues of the nations 
he had vifited, and had efcaped 
the contagion of vice, happening 
to meet with Lavinia at a neigh- 
bovring manfion, was fo {truck 
with the propriety of her whole 

comportment, 
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comportment, that he foon after | 


made propofa!s which were high- 
ly agreeable to Mr.———, aud, 
he doubted not, would be to his 
daughter.—* She cannot have a 
ny objection to him, my dear, 
faid he to hts lady, “ he ts a man 
of unquetftionable abilities, of un- 
exception: able character, good fa- 
mily, and large eftate ; in anum 
on with him the cannot but be 
happy, 1 wall communicate to 
her when the comes home ;” fo: 
fhe was abdfent on a vifit. When 
fhe returned, he difclofed the af 

fair to her, defrring her to pre- 

pe to receive Mr. Aa the 
enfuing afternoon, But how 
great was his furprife when the 
refufed to receive him as a lover! 
When he demanded the reafon 
for fuch extraordinary conduct, 
fhe returned but evafive anfwers ; 
but upon quettioning her home, 
fhe contelfed her predilection for 
Captain G , whom her fa- 
tier recollected to be a young 
man with whom he was perfon- 
ally acqi uainted, of {pectous ap- 
pearance, but icemions opinions. 
As this was not the perfon whom 
he thought would make Lavinia 
happy, he {till perfiited i in his re- 
folution of uniting her to Mr. 

A , and the continued inflex- 
ible; rill, by accident, hearing 
forme things to the difadvantage 
of Captain G——-, in regard to 
the feduttion of a young gir, 
when he had pretended a recipro- 

cal regard for her; the refolved 
not to incur the maledi@tions of 
a parent, but ftrenonfly endeavour 
to transfer her atfeGions from an 
objet fo unworthy of them, to 
one whom fhe could net in fpight 











of prejudice but efleem, for his 
many amiable qualiics. From 
the homr the made thts refolution, 
fhe bevan w receive Mr. A—— 
wmure lavou. ably, who was tranf- 
ported at this change inher beta 
Vier. Hi i pars ms were ha, py 
beyond delcription, to find Ler 
the cutilul Ganyhiics ihe ai al- 
ways been: and Lavinia, m her 
tur, was as much picafca io ond 
herlet fo dear to a man every 
way calculated to make her hap- 
y. 

In a fhort time, Lavinia furs 
mounted her tidiulcreet and tron- 
frent attachment, (for trantient all 
attachments mutt be, which are 
not founded on eftecm) and every 
thang was fettled to the fatistac- 
tion of all partics. On the even- 
ing of the day preceding that ap» 
ported for her nuptialy, the was 
informed that Captain G——’s 
creditors were become very cla- 
morous, though he had fatisi ied 
them for the pint and now 
fubfiited on the prodtts of the ga- 
ming-table. At this account Las 

vinia’s heart almoft burit with 

gratitude to heaven, and her pa- 
rents for their a Hexibility ; for 
had they been lefs potiive i i their 
commands, or lefs tenacious of 
thetr opinions, {he might, by that 
time, have probably been united 
to him for h te, and the remain- 
der of her days have been render- 
ed miferable, for penury wou Nd 
have been her portion, and that 
pot her greatelt ill; his libertin- 
‘fim and profligacy, would, pro- 
bably have wounded her fenfibili- 
ty too much to have long furviv- 
ed the difappointment. On the 
morrow the gave her hand to Mr. 
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A—— ; by to doing, fhe made 
her parents and himlelf perfectly 
happy, and, from that day, fhe 
always thought, and {lyled her- 
felf the happielt of wives. 
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On MATRIMONIAL OBE- 
DIENCE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THE following Letter having 
been generally admired, though at 
firft publifbed in avery confined cir- 
cle, f fend it to your Magazine, not 
doubting but it will be acceptable to 
your female fubfcribers. 

I am, your's, 
CoLuLecTor. 


TO LOVE, CHERISH, AND OBEY. 
Matrimonial Service, Commen 
Prayer. 


STR, 
I HAPPENED to be lately in 


A company with a few fele& 
and agreeable friends, who met 
ona holiday occafion, when, near 
the hour of parting, the converfa- 
tion happened to turn on the Ma- 
trimonial Service appointed by 
the church ; how the fubjeét was 
{tarted I do not now recolle& ; 
but it foon feemed to take this 
turn, that the word odey, in the 
promife or vow to be made by 
the woman was very improper, 
and ought nottobe. It was {tre- 
noufly contended by a very amia- 
ble lady prefent, that the oblig- 
ing women to make a vow to 
obey their hufbands, was in a 
manner obliging them to perjure 





On Matrimonial Obedience: 


themfelves; as a thoufand inftan- 
ces might occur, in which her 
obedience would’ be exceedingly 
ao pan 
need not tell you, that a fub- 
ject of this kind, ftarted in a com- 
pany confilting partly of married 
perfons, and partly of fingle, 
would oceafion a good deal of de- 
bate. ‘The lady, however, who 
gave the above opinion, evidently 
had the advantage ; and it is in 
defence of that opinion, that I 
now addrefs a few woids to you. 
I object to the word obey in the 
marriage-fervice, (and | dare fay 
many ladies have objected to it on 
the fame acceunt) becaufe it is a 
general word, without limitati- 
on or definition. My dictionary 
tells me what it is /o abey, and the 
word in our marriage-fervice, ad- 
mits of no exceptions: it is ebey 
in its fulleft fenfe. The bride, 
who fhould pronounce the word 
obey with mental refervations, 
would certainly deceive herfelf, 
if fhe fuppofed fhe would not be 
guilty of a {pecies of perjury ; for 
where I have {worn, or even pro- 
mifed to obey any man, I mutt 
on honour confider my felf as hav- 
ing {worn or promifed toobey him 
in all things, and at all times. In 
a word, I have bound myfelf to 
be his fave, until he is pleafed to 
releafe me, which in the matri- 
monial word, is an occurrence 
that I believe feldom happens. 
And in doing this, I think it 
will not be denied that I am a 
{lave to all intents and purpofes ; 
intents in which I have no defign, 
and purpofes in which I have no 
intereft, and from which I derive 
no happinefs. ‘ 


But 
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But we are not accultomed in 
this liberal age to confider the 
marriage engagement as a Con- 
tract of this kind. Why, there- 
fore, is the word adey (till prelerv- 
ed in our fervice, when it would 
be fo ealy to leave it out; and 
when, in fact, we know that it 


is virtually left out by nine out of 


ten who enter into that ho! y ltate: 
You may fay, perhaps, that the 
word obey means only, that the 
wile isto obey tn all things law- 
ful. —Yes—But can you prove 
that ody, as it appears In our fer- 
vice, will admit of this re(trictive 
interpretation ?—Can you alfo 
prove, that hufbands in general, 
will admit of the very favourable 
conitru€tion you are pleafed to 
put upon it? | am afraid not. 
And on thefe accounts, I repeat 
it, | with that the words, ‘ love 
and cherifh” remained alone, and 
the word cbey thould be omited, 
but underitood to be implied as 
far as proper, in the preceding 
words. 

Obedience, in all other cafes, 
is underltood with certain limita- 
tions. Children are bound to 
obey their parents, becaufe chil- 
dren, when young, cannot be fup- 
poled to have any wall of their 
own, that is founded upon judg- 
ment, upon experience, upon the 
nice liadioaisile ve of right and 
wrong. But when children grotw 
up to youth, although they are (till 
equally bound to obey their’ pa- 
rents, yet that is always under- 
ftuood with certain reitrictions. 
For if my child is old enough to 
know right from wrong, and well 
educated children will learn to 
know that very foon ; if in this 


| cafe I order my fon to do an ac- 


ol fociety. 





tion that is unjull, he is not bound 

to obey me: it would be unrea- 
fonable to expect it. In this cafe, 
I fuppofe, that the action | or- 
der him to perform, 1s one, the 
injuitice of which cannot be cal- 
led in quettion, and which it needs 
no great judgment to tell hin is 
unjult. 

Again, we are to render obe- 
dience to the laws of our coun- 
try; here the wifdom of our con- 
ititution has provided, that we 
have no laws to obey but what are 
juit and good, and for the welfare 
But if it ever thould 
happen, ‘that a law were enacted, 
ordering me to defpoil my neigh- 
bour of his property, or turn him 
out of his houle, and take from 
him all his comforts, | know, 
that according to the {pirit of that 
bleed conititutionunder which | 
live, | am not bound by, and may 
refilt fuch a law. 

In one other initance, and the 
only one | {hall mention, in the 
cafe of malters and fervants, | am 
certainly bound to obey my mal- 
ter; | am bound to perform what- 
ever menial fervices belong to my 
fituation ; but, tf that maiter or- 
ders me to {teal trom his neigh- 
bour, orders me to do whatever 
mutt endanger my own lile 5 or, 
in fhort, orders me to perform a- 
ny act which the law may take 
hold of, or which my confcience 
tells me is unjuit, 1 am then re- 
leafed from my obedience. He 
may difmils me trom his fervice, 
but no law wiil enable him to 
enforce obedience to what is un- 
lawful. 

In all the cafes I have put, it 

| is 
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isunderflood that obedience is ex- 
pedted, but that obedience is at 
the fame time underitood with 
proper limitation, otherwife we 
were a nation of flaves and not 
freemen. Why then, fhould the 
partner of our cares and our for- 
rows, why thould our wives only 
be bound by a promife in w hich 
no limitations are expreiled? If 
thofe limitations are underltood, 
then there ts no longer occation 
forthe word ohey; for in a com- 
pany of friends it is always under- 
itood that mutual obedience is a 
duty, but it would be abfurd to 
sxprefs that duty in words by any 
previous agreement. 

The obedience between man 
and wife, | conceive, 1s, or ought 
to be mutual. Trought to be mu- 
tual for the fake of their intereit, 
inafmuch as two free opinions 
conjoined, are much more likely 
to produce a wife decifion, than 
one haughty and exclulive. And 
it ought t to be mutual for the fake 
of their happinefs ; for I believe 
it will be acknowledged, with 
conviction on all hands, that 
whatever miferiecs arife in the 
married ftate, arife from the af- 
funsption on one fide or other of 
abfolute power. Marriage ought 
never to be confidered as a con- 
tract between a fuperior and an 
inferior, buta reciprocal union of 
intere(t, an implied partnerthip 
of interelts, where all differences 
are accommodated by conference ; 
and where the decifion admits of 
no retrofpect. Separate privileg- 
es there may be on both fides ; 
but, like the houfes of lords and 
commons, tenacious as they are 
of their privileges, they thould, 





in all difputed points, meet each 
other half way, and like thofe 
houfes too, when a queltion of 
privilege occurs, always clear the 
galleries, that there may be no 
witneiles of the difpute. 

It the hufband amicably agrees 
to obey = wife, and the wite to 
obey the hufband, it may perhaps 
be faid, there can be nothing at 
all done, or, that this is abfurd in 
terms; for where there is no com- 
mand these can be no obedience. 
Abfurd however, as this may ap- 
pear in theory, it is perfectly re- 
concileable, and daily practifed 
in fome of the happiett, nay, in 
all the happy families in thts 
place. A thoufand hitle inftan- 
ces will arife, whercin obedience 
may be manifefted from the huf- 
band to the wife, and from the 
wife to the hufband, founded too 
on the belt of all poilible founda- 
tions of obedience, on gratitude ; 
for what is mutual obedience but 
the gratitude of each party reci- 
procally for former inftances of 
obedience. 

Toenforce obedience by a pro- 
mife before marriage, fiom one 
party and not from the other, 
does not feem to be very juit; it 
certainly will produce no good ef- 
fect ; and to perfiit in exacting 
that obedience after marriage, can 
only produce the very worit cf- 
fects. Suppofe we leave out of 
our coniideration the many wo- 
men of fuperior judgment, of our 
acquaintance, it wall {till be al- 
lowed that there is no woman 
born to be a flave, and no woman 
whofe underftanding 1s fo very 
barren, but that {he may at fome- 
times take the lead in —— 

with 
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with a better effeét than her huf- 
band. Ina word, fir, begging 
pardon for detaining you fo long, 
let men take care that they do not 
marry for beauty or riches only, 
and they may in this world, find 
it not difficult to procure a wife 
whofe love will alleviate their 
cares, whofe advice will promote 
their intere(t, and whole under- 
{tanding they may be proud to 
confult. 
I am, your’s 


A Matrimonial Republican. 
£408 SSS ev es 
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AN ORIENTAL TALE. 

HE difappointments which 

thofe meet with, and the 
diftrefles with which thofe are 
doomed to ftruggle, in the mili- 
tary Ime, are fufficiently numer- 
ous, intere(ting, and alfeQing ; 
but they have not always proved 
infupportable. Men have been 
found, in all parts of the world, 
polletied of fortitnde enough to | 
bear the icverelt fhocks of ‘silve Tr. | 
fity ina military life, and who 
have reconciled themfelves to the 
molt humiliating fituations, by 
the rectitude of their fentiments, 
the irmnefs of their ref>lutions, 
and the natural felicity of their 
difpolitions. 

Lodovico was the younger fon 
of an Italian gentleman of birth ; 
but, as he was not bletled with a 
plentiful fortune, he coulil not af- 
ford to bring him up in a fate of 
Kllenefs. 


Ashe had a a liruag pro- 
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penfity to a fuldier’s occupation, 
acommitlion was foon procured 
for him, in confequence of the 
intereft which many of his relati- 
ons had with the moft confider- 
able families in the kingdom. 

Not a little flattered by his 
commiffion, Lodovico en joy ed his 
new fituation like a young foldi- 
er, fond of the {howy part of a mi- 
litary life; but being naturally 
brave, and of an enterprifing turn, 
he could not reft fatished with 
the pacific fituation of affairs at 
home, and, therefore, employed 
every engine in his power to pro- 
cure an active fituation in the ar- 
mies of an European prince, ina 
diftant part of the globe; and 
his efforts were fuccefsful :—that 
prince was then at war with his 
Afiatic enemies, rivals in trade, 
and competitors who gave a con- 
fiderable interruption to his com- 
mercial detigns. 

By his military knowledge, and 
conititutional intrepidity, Lodo- 
vico made himfelf fo agreeable in 
the eyes of the commander in 
chief, and, indeed, fo ufetul tw 


_ him by the plans which he proe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jected, and which were all carried 
fuccefsfully into execution, that 
he was deemed more eflential to 
the fervice than any individual af- 
ficer in the army. With very 
fiattering honours, he: fvon be- 
came diitingutihed by great emo- 
luments, and wanted nothing but 
the ew faction of being as much 
refpe ected by all the officers with 
whom he aliociated, as he was by 
afew. By thofe whoenvied him, 
and who were pained from jea- 

1 


lovuafly by his r: aped 4 promotions, he 
Ww us {gin lew Liat difturbed, | in Cor-~ 
iequeme 
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fequence of the mean attempts 
which they made to leflen his pro- 
feflional merits, and to diminith 
his happinefs, but confoled him- 
felf, under all the molt cutting 
mortrhcations which he received 
from them, by confidering, that 
while he was free from felf-re- 
proach, their ftudied affronts, 
though not of a nature to be o- 
penly relented, were ealily en- 
dured. 

During the courfe of feveral 
years, fometimes in actual fer- 
vice, and fometimes in a {tate of 
repofe, in confequence of a cef- 
fation of arms, Lodovico was fo 
accultomed by habit to his con- 
nections in Afia, that he felt no 
defire to return to his relations 
in Europe, yet he kept up a du- 
utul and atfectionate corre{pond- 
ence with them. His Eaitern 
attachments, indeed, were the 
itronger, as he had married an 
Afiauc lady, beautiful in her per- 
fon, graceful in her addrefs, and 
exemplary in her conduct. 

With fuch a wite, Lodovico 
enjoyed all the happinefs which 
the marriage ftate can poflibly af- 
ford.——Soon after the birth of his 
fecond daughter, he was, very un- 
expeciedly, on the death of the 
commander in chief, raifedto that 
highly honourable pott, which 
proved fu lucrative to him, that 
he, ina few years, made a con- 
fiderable addition to his fortune. 
But, let no man, however fuccefs- 
ful, build upon the permanence 
of his profperity.—In the midil 
of his tplends ur, a blow, as fe- 
vere asit was fudden, (tripped him 
of all his honours, and the g great- 
eft part of his riches, and reduc. 
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ed him to a fituation in which he 
could hardly procure the necetla- 
ries of life. By a confpiracy, 
which a fet of difcontented, but 
artful men, under his command, 
deeply verfed in all the windings 
of intrigue, formed againtt him ; 
he was crufhed at a time, when 
he fondly deemed himfelt moft te- 
cure from the thafts of manevo- 
lence ; and, as he found it utter- 
ly impoflible to recover his 


ground, by producing proofs of 


his innocence, he retired to a {pot 
remote from the fcene of his ru- 
in and difgrace, accompanied by 
his two daughters—his amiable 
wife having funk under the blow 
which deitroyed him—and in a 
rural cottage, in a part of the 
country, far from the ** cheerful 
haunts of men,” fummoned up 
all his philofophy to his aid, ni 
order to bearhis bitter difappoint- 
ment like aman.— Yet every now 
and then, however, when he look- 
ed at the fword (always hanging 
up tn his fight) with which he had 
often fought his way to conquett, 
he felt himfelf unmanned, and 
gave himlelf up to the tears of the 
moment : by encouraging, how- 
ever, a train of religious ideas, 
and making a proper ufe of his 
refleciing powers, he foon drove 
away ali enfeebling recollections, 
and was enabled to enjoy the 
{weets of his a {ituation, 
to the felicity of which, the duti- 
ful and affectionate be benidihe ot 
his daughters not a little contri- 
buted. — 

Fortunately, thofe who have a 
tafte for reading, retirement can- 
not be totally iniapp: wrtable, while 
books can be procured. Lodovi- 

co 
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co Was particularly partial to bi- 
ographical compokitions, and of- 
ten employed his daughters in 
reading the lives of remarkabie 
men to him.—Struck, one day, 
by the futferings of a conquering 
hero, fimular to his own, but In- 
finitely fuperior, in his opinion, 
he felt himfelf doubly refigned to 
his lot, and with all the purity of 
Chriltian love, fincerely forgave 
thofe who had ruined him.—-He 
was religned—and he was reward- 
ed for his relignation.—Of the 
men who had conipired agaiit 
his peace and his profperity, all, 
except one, Came to untimely 
ends, and the furvivor, f{triking- 
ly atfected by the fate of his com- 
er made confeflions upon 
his death-bed, which paved the 
way to the full re(toration of Lo- 
dovieo, to all the honours of which 
he had been bafely deprived, 
and to all the wealth which had 
been unjultly wreited away from 
him. 


> SE ED dood 
Some Accounr oF Mr. LED- 
YARD's Meruops or 


TRAVELLING. 


By Henky Beauroy, Esa. 
ta the proceedings of the Afficia- 


an Jor promoting the a feguery of 


‘he interior parts of Africa. 


R. LEDYARD was an 

American by birth, and 
feemed from his youth to have felt 
an invincible defire to make him- 
feif acquainted with the unknown, 
or imperfectly difcovered regions 
of the globe. For feyeral years 








he had lived with the Indians of 
America, had (tudied their man- 
ners, and had practifed in their 
{chyol the means of obtaining the 
protection, and ef recommend- 
ing himleli to the iavour ot iavay- 
es. In the humble tituation of a 
corporal of marines, to which he 
fubmitted rather than relingutih 
his purfuit, he had made wath 
Capt. Cook, the voyage of the 
word , and iceling on his return 
an anxious delire of penetrating 
trom the North-weitern coalt of 
\merica, which Cook had part- 
ly explored, to the Ealtern coalt, 
with which he himfelf was per- 
tectly familiar, he determined to 
traverfe the vail continent from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic O- 
cean. 

His firft plan for the purpofe, 
was that of embarking ina veflel 
which was then preparing to fail, 
on a voyage of commercial adven- 
ture, to Nootka Sound, on the 
Weltern coait of America; and 
with this view he expended in 
lea-itores the greatelt part of the 
money which his chef benefac- 
tor, Sir Joleph Banks (whofe ge- 
nerous conduct the writer of this 
narrative had often heard him ac- 
knowledge,) had liberally fuppl:- 
ed. But the fcheme being frul- 
trated by the rapacity of acultom- 
houfe othcer, who had ferzed and 
detained the veilel tor reafons 
which on legal enquiry proved to 
be frivolous, he determined to tra- 
vel over land to Kasmfehatka, 


| from whence, to the Weltern 


cualt of America, the patlage is 
extremely thort. With no more 


| than ten guineas wn his purfe, 


which was all that he had left, he 
crofled 
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croffed the Britith Channel to 
Oftend, and by the way of Den- 
mark and the Sound, proceeded 
to the capital of Sweeden, from 
which, as it was winter, he at- 
tempted to traverfe the Gulph of 
Bothnia on the ice, in order to 
reach Kamfchatka by the thorteit 
way; dut finding, when he came 
to the middle of the fea, that the 
water was not frozen, he return- 
ed to Stockholm, and, taking his 
courfe Northward, walked into 
the Arétic Circle, and pafling 
round the head of the Gulph, de- 
fcended on its Eatiern fide to Pe- 
terfburgh. 

There he was foon noticed as 
anextraordinary man. Without 
ftockings or thoes, ard in too 
much poverty to provide himfelf 
with erther, he received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with 
the Portugueze Amballador. To 
this invitation it was probably ow- 
ing, that he was able to obtain 
the fum of twenty guineas for a 
bill on Sir Jofeph Banks, which 
he confeifed he had no authority 
to draw, but which, in contider- 
ation of the bufinefs that he had 
undertaken, and of the progrefs 
that he had made, Sir Jofeph, he 
believed, would not be unwiiling 
to pay. To the Ambailador’s in- 
tereit it might alfo be owing, that 
he obtained permiifion to accom- 
panya detachment of itores which 
the Emprefs had ordered to be 
fent to Yakutz, for the ufe of Mr. 
Billings, an Englithman, at that 
time in her fervice. 

Thus accommodated he tra- 
velled Eaftward through Siberia 
$coo milesto Yakutz, where he 
was kindly received by Mr. Bil- 





lings, whom he remembered on 
board Capt. Cook’s thip, in the 
lituation of the aftronomer’s fer- 
vant, but to whom the Emprefs 
had now entruilted her fchemes of 
Nothern difcovery. 

Krom Yakutz he proceeded to 
Oczkow, on the coalt of the 
Kamf{chatka fea, from whence 
he meant to have patled over to 
that Peninfula, and to have em- 
barked on the Eaftern tide in one 
of the Ruffian vetlels that trade to 
the Weftern thores of America; 
but finding that the navigation 
was ob{tructed by the ice, he re- 
turned again to Yakutz, in order 
to wait for the conclufion of the 
winter. 

Such was his fituation, when, 
in confequence of fufpicions not 
hitherto explained, or refent- 
ments, for which no reafon is af- 
figned, he was feized, in the Em- 
prefs’s name, by two Ruffian fol- 
diers, who placed him in a fledge, 
and conveying him, in the depth 
of winter, through the defarts of 
Northern Tartary, left him, at 
lafton the frontiers of the Poltth 
dominions. As they parted, they 
told him, that if he returned to 
Ruflia, he would certainly be 
hanged ; but that if he chofe to go 
back to England, they wifhed him 
a pleafant journey. 

In the midit of poverty, cover- 
ed with rays, infelted with the 
ufual accomplifhments of fuch 
cloathing, worn with continual 
hardthip, exhaufted by difeafe, 
without friends, without credit, 
unknown, he found his way to 
Koning{berg.—-There, in the 
hour of his uttermoft diftrefs, he 
refolyed once more to have re- 

courfe 
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courfe to his old benefactor, and 
he luckily found a perfon who 
was willing to take ts draft for 
five guineas, on the Prefident of 
the Royal Society. 

With this afliitance he arrived 
in England, and immediately 
waited on Sir Jofeph Banks, who 
told him, knowing his temper, 
that he believed he could recom- 
mend him to an, adventure almoit 
as perilous as the one from which 
he had returned ; and then com- 
municated to him the withes of 
the Ailociation for difcovering the 
inland countries of Africa. 

Ledyard replied, that he had 
always determined to traverfe the 
Continent of Africa, as foon as 
he had explored the Interior of 
North America ; and as Sir Jo- 
feph had offered him a letter of 
introduction, he came immedi- 
ately to the writer of thefe me- 
moirs. Before I had learnt from 


the note the name and bulinefs of 


my vilitor, I was {truck with the 
manlinefs of his perfon, the 
breadth of his cheft, the opennefs 
of his countenance, and the in- 
quietude of his eye; 1 fpread a 
map of Africa before him, and 
tracing a line from Cairo to Sen- 
nar, and from thence Weitward 
in the latitude and fuppofed-di- 
rection of the Niger; | told him 
that was the route, by which I 
was anxious, that Africa, if pof- 
fible, might be explored. He faid 
he (hould think himfelf fingularly 
fortunate to be entrufted with the 
adventure. J] afked him when he 
would fet out—“* To-morrow 
morning,” was his anfwer. I 
told him I was afraid we thould 
net be able, in fo thort a time, to 





prepare his inftructions, and to 
procure for him the letters that 
were requilite; but that if the 
Committee fhould approve of his 
propolal, all expedition fhould be 
ufed. 

To Mr. Ledyard was afligned 
at ‘his own delire, as an enter- 
prife of obvious peril and difheult 
fuccefs, the talk of _traverfing, 
from Ealt to Welt, in the lati- 
tude attributed to the Niger, the 
wideit part of the Continent of 
Africa. 

Mr. Ledyard took his depar- 
ture from London, on the 30th 
of June, 1788, and after a jour- 
ney of fix and thirty days, feven 
ot which were confumed at Paris, 
and two at Marfeilles, arrived in 
the city of Alexandria. 

His letters of recommendation 
to the Britifh Conful, fecured him 
from the embarraffments which 
the want of inns would otherwile 
have occafioned ; and procuring 
for him the necetlary inttructions 
for alfluming the dre{s, and adopt- 
ing the manners, that are requi- 
fite for an Egyptian traveller. 

Forcibly impretled by the ob- 
jeAs which he faw, and natural- 


‘ly led to compare them with thofe 


which other regions of the globe 
prefented to his view, he deferibes 
with the energy of an original 
obferver, and exhibits in his nar- 
rative the varied effects of fimili- 
arity and contraft. But as the 
travellers who preceded him, have 
obtained and tranf{mitted to Eu- 
rope, whatever knowledge, ei- 
ther ancient or modern, the Low- 
er Egy pt affords, and as the exa- 
mination of that country was no 
part of the buline!s given him in 

che rye, 
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charge, his defcriptions, general- 
ly ipeaking, would add but little 
to the inftruction which other 
Narratives convey 

During his retidence at Cario, 
he fent to the Committee many 
remarks on the people of Africa. 
The views which they opened 
were interefting and ‘initructive ; 
but they derived their principal 
importance fromthe proofs which 
they a‘lorded, of the ardent fpirit 
of enquiry, the unwearied atten- 
tion, the perfevering refearch, and 
the laborious, indetatigable, anx- 
ious zeal, with which their au- 
thor purfued the object of his 
mifhion. 

Already informed that his next 
difpatch would be dated at Sen- 
nar ; that letters of earneit recom- 
mendatios had been given him 
by the Aga; that the terms of 
his paffage had been fettled ; and 
that the day of his departure was 
appointed ; the Committee waited 
with impatience the defcription 
of his journey. Great was there- 
fore theirconcern,and fevere their 
difappointment, when _ letters 
from Egypt anounced the melan- 
choly tidings of his death. A 
bilouscompiaint, the confequence 
of vexfatious delays in the pro- 
mifed departure of the caravan, 
had induced him to try the ctfects 
of too powerful a dofe of the acid 
of vitriol ; and the fudden unea- 
finefs-and burning ‘pain which 
followed the incautious draft, im- 
pelled him to feek relief from the 
violent action of the ttrongeft 
Tartar emetic, A continued dif- 
charge of blood difcovered the 
danger of his fituation, and fum- 
moned to his aid, the generous 





| 


friendthip of the Venetian Con- 
ful, and the ineffectual {kill of 
the moit approved phyficians of 
Cairo. 

He was decently interred in 
the neighbourhood of fuch of the 
Knglith as had ended their days 
in the capital of Egypt. 

The bilous complaint with 
which he was feized, has been at- 
ributed to the frowardnefs of a 
childith impatience. Much mere 
naturai is the conje@ture, that his 
unexpected detention, week after 
weck, and month after month, at 
Cairo, a detention whith ‘con- 
fumed his finances, which there- 
fore expofed to additional hazard 
the fuccefs of his favourite enter- 
prize, and which confequently 
tended to bring into queltion his 
honour to the Society, had troub- 
led his {pirits, had preyed upon 
his peace, and fubjected him at 
lait to the difeafe that proved in 
its confequences, the means of 
dragging him to his grave. 

Of his attachment to the Soci- 
ety, and of his zeal for their fer- 
vice, the following extracts from 
his letters are very remarkably 
expreflive : 





Money ! it is a vile flave !— 

I have at prefent an economy ot 
a more exalted kind to obferve. 
I have the eyes of fome of the 
firft men of the firft kingdom on 
earthturned upon me. Iam en- 
gaged by thole very men in the 
mott important objects that any 
private individual can be engaged 
in; I have their approbation to 
acquire or to lofe; and their 
elteem alfo ; which I prize be- 
yond every thing, except the in- 
dependent 
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dependent idea of ferving man- 
kind. Should rafhnefs or defpe- 
ration carry me through, whate- 
ver fame the injudicious might 
beltow, 1 fhould not accept oft ; 
it is the good and great | look to; 
tame from them beitowed is alto- 
gether different, and is clofely al- 
lied to a “ Well done!” trom 
God: but rafhnefs will not be 
likely to carry me through, any 
mere than timid caution. To 
find the necellary medium of con- 
duét, to vary and apply it to con- 
tingencies, is the economy | al- 
ludeto ; and if I fucceed by fuch 
means, men of fenfe in any fuc- 
ceeding epoch will not biuth to 
follow me, and perfeét thofe dif- 
coveries I have only abilities to 
trace out roughly, or, a difpofiti- 
un to attempt. 

“ A Turkith fopha has no 
charms for.me, if ithad, I] could 
foon obtain one here. I could 
to-morrow take the command of 
the be(t armament of Ifmael Bey. 
I fhould be fure of fuccefs, and 
its confequential honours. Be- 
lieve me a fingle «* Weil done !” 
from your Society has more worth 
in it to me than all the trappings 
of the Eait; and what 1s {till 
more precious, is the pleafure | 
have in the jultification of my 
own conduct at the tribunal of 
my own heart.” 

To thofe who have never feen 
Mr. Ledyard, it may not perhaps, 
be uninterefting to know, that his 
perfon, though {carcely exceeding 
the middle fize, was remarkably 
expreilive of aGtivity andi{trength ; 
and that his manners, though un- 
poltfhed, were neither uncivil nor 
unpleafing. ‘Little attentive to 





difference of rank, he feemed to 
conlider all men es his equals, and 
as fuch he refpeéted them. His 
zenius though uncultivated and 
irregular, was original and com- 
prehentive. Ardent in his with- 
es, yet calm in his deliberations ; 
daring in his purpofes, but guard- 
ed in his meafures ; impatient of 
control, yet capable of ttrong en- 
durance , adventurous beyond the 
conception of ordinary men, yet 
wary ane confiderate ; and atten 


tive to ail precautions, he appear- — 


ed to be formed by nature for 
atchievments of hardihood, and 
eril. 

They who compare the extent 
of his pilgrimage through the vait 
regions of Tartary, with the fean- 
tinefs of his funds, will natural- 
iy afk, by what means he obrain- 
ed fubfiitence on the road? all 
that | have ever learned from him 
on the fubject was, that his fuf- 
ferings were exceflive, and that 
more than once he owed his life 
to the compatlionate temper: of 
the women. This latt remark is 
(trongly confirmed by the follow- 
ing extract from his account of 
his Siberian tour: 





«< | have always remarked, that 
women in all countiics,are civil, 
obliging, tender, and humane; 
that they are ever inclined to be 
cheertul and gay ; timorous and 
modeit , and that they do not he- 
fitate, like men, to perform a ge- 
nerous action—Not haughty, not 
arrogant, not fupercilous, they are 
full of courtefy, and fond of 
fociety ; more liable, in general, 
to err than man; but in general, 
alfo, more virtuous, and perform- 
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ing more good actions than he, 
To a woman, whether civilized 
or favage, I never addretfed my- 
felf in the language of decency 
and friendfhip, without receiving 
a decent and friendly anfwer. 
With man ithas often been other- 
wiie. 

*« In wandering over the bar- 
ren and unhofpitable plains of 
Denmark, through honeft Swe- 
den,and frozen Lapland, rude and 
chorlith Finland, unprincipled 
Ruffia, and the wide fpread regi- 
ons of the wandering Tartar, if 
hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, 
the woimen have ever been friend- 
ly to me, and uniformly fo, and 
to add to this virtue (fo worthy 
the appellation of benevolence, ) 
thefe actions have been perform- 
ed in fo free, and fo kind a man- 
ner, that if [ was dry, I drank 
the fweetelt draught, and if hun- 
gry, I ate the coarfe morfel with 
a double relith.” 

But though the native benevo- 
lence which even among favages, 
diftinguifhes and adorns the fe- 
male character, might fometimes 
foften the feverity of his fuffer- 
ings, yet at others he feems to 
have endured the utmoft preffure 
of diftrefs. 

““ f am accuftomed, (faid he 
mm out laft converfation—’twas on 
the morning of his departure for 
Africa) T am accuftomed to hard- 
fhips. I have known both na- 
kednefs and hunger to the greateft 
extremity of human fuffering. I 
have known what it is to have 
food given me, as charity to a 
madman, and I have at times 
been obliged to thelter myfelf un- 
der the miferies of that charac- 


ter, to avoid a heavier calamity, 
My diftrelfes have been greater 
than I have ever owned, or ever 
will own to any man. Such e- 
vils are terrible to bear; but they 
never had power to turn me from 
my purpofe. If I live, I will 
faithfully perform, in its utmoft 
extent, my engagement to the So- 
ciety; and if T perifhin the at- 
tempt, my honour will {till be 
fafe, for death cancels all bonds.” 


94 SAD Poo eees 


A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF THE 


EMPIRE OF HINDOSTAN. 


SUP the Mahomedans gain- 
ed poffeffion of Hindoitan, 
the boundaries have greatly vari- 
ed: at timcs it has extended over 
‘the whole country fo called, and 
at other times has been confined 
to the province of Delhi. Un- 
der Acbar, an account of the re- 
venues, population, &c. was col- 
lééted in a book, called the intti- 
tutes of Acbar. By that empe- 
ror, Hindolftan was divided into 
eleven fonbahdaries,each of which 
was divided into circars, and each 
circar into purgannahs. The 
names of thefe foubahdaries were 
Lahore, Moultan, including Sin- 
dy, Agimere, Delhi, Agra, Oude, 
Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal, Mal- 
va, and Guzurat. A_ twelfth 
was afterwards ere&ed, called Ca- 
bul; and on the congueit of the 
Decan, Berar, Candeith, and 
Amednagur, were added. ‘The 
Decan, or that country which 
contains the whole weftern penin- 
| fula of India, being added to thefe 
‘provinces, from the whole fpace 
to 
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to which the Mogul Empire has 
ever extended, and the annual re- 
venue of which has been eftimat- 
ed at 32,c00,0¢0 f{terling. 

After the various revolutions 
this country has undergone for the 
lait century, the divilious are ma- 
terially altered, and the prefent 
{tate as far as can be collected 
from our imperfect knowledge, is 
as follows: 

The Britith poffefs in full fo- 
vereignty, the whole of Bengal, 
partot Berar, and part of Oriila, 
to which may be added the ze- 
mindary of Benares, making an 
extent of country of 162000 
{guare miles, and containing ele- 
ven millions of inhabitants, 

The dominions of the Nabob 
of Oude, lie on both fide the Gan- 
ges, and extend pee miles from 
talt to Welt, and near 180 from 
North to South. This Prince is 
in alliance with the Englith, he 
potleiles a revenue of two milli- 
ons and a half iterling. Conti- 
guous to thefe territories is the 
{mall diftrict of Rampour, fub- 
jet to Fizoolah Cawn, and ano- 
ther {mall territory called Tur- 
ruckabed, fubject to a Patan 
Chief. 

South Welt of the Jumnah is 
the territory of Bundiecund, in- 
habited by a tribe of Rajapouts. 

At Delhi, Shah Alium, the 
great Mogul, as he is called, or 
titular prince refides, now a mere 
pentioner toa Mahratta chief, the 
celebrated Madajee Scindia. 

Agra was polletied by a tribe of 
Hindoos, called Jats, of this tribe 


is the Rahjah of Gohud, but Ma- 


dajee Scindia has feized molt of 


his territories. 





Mevat is a province South 
Welt of Delhi, but what Scindia 
has nearly reduced, and border- 
ing thereon is aterritory called lit- 
tle Balogittan. . 

In the moft wefterly part of 
Hindoftan, are a people called the 
Sheiks, where they have acquired 
very extenlive dominions, cailer- 
ly they reach the banks of the 
Jumnah, and poilefs the ancient 
province of Lahore,part of Moul- 
tan, and partof Delhi. Thefe 
are a warlike and cruel people, 
and are faid to be able to bring 
into the field one hundred thou- 
fand men. _—_ Lahiore ts their ca- 
pital. 

The province of Scinde, cr 
Scindy, 1s fubject to a Mahome- 
dan Prince, tributary to the king 
of Candahar, it is properly a part 
of Hindoftan, although feparate 
from it by a fandy defart. Cutch, 
and the weftern part of Guzurat 
are governed by rajahs of their 
own. 

The Mahrattas, now the moit 
confiderable power in India, form 
two diltingt States, and occupy a 
valt extent of country, of reco 
Britith miles in length, and 7co 
in breadth. Poonah is the weit- 
ern, and Berar the eattern Srate. 
‘The weftern State is divided a- 
mong feveral chiefs, under a 
ramsajah, whole power is mere- 
ly nominal, being wholly govera- 
ed by a Paifhwah or head; they 
are feldom contederated, except 
for mutual defence. This Pailh- 
wah refides at Poonah, and un- 
der him are five principal Jaghi- 
redars, Madajee Scindia, Holkar, 
Furry, Sing, Ramah, and Purfe- 
ras Bow, the latt of whom Is now 

with 
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with the Malratta forces under 
Lord Cornwallis. Malva is di- 
vided between the Paifhwah,Scin- 
dia and Holkar, as is Candeeth. 
Barhanpour is Scindia’s capital. 

The province of Agimere has 
been potfetfed i in part by the Mah- 
rattas, but is now in the hands of 
Scindia. The reft 1s held tributa- 
ry to the Mahrattas. 

The greater part of Guzerat 
is divided between the Paithwah 
and Futty Sing, the latter holds 
his fhare in the northesn part. 

The fouthern provinces of 
Poonah are divided between the 
Paifhwah and the Jaghiredars. 
The geography of this part of the 
country 1s fo little known in Eu- 
rope, that the map of it is almott 
a blank, and renders it uncertain 
where to place the boundary of 
‘Tippoo’s conntry in this quarter. 

The Paithwah poflefles alfo 
many other territories, which ex- 
tend along the northern bank of 
the Nerbudah river, and reach the 
fouth-welt fide of Bundlecund. 
We have not fufficient informa- 
lion to give the correct bounda- 
ries of the Mahratta States. Next 
to the Parfhwah, Scindia potlefs- 


and fince 1783 he has greatly ex- 
tended his dominions ; and being 
in potleffion of the perfon of the 





Mogul, he can make ufe of his 
name to advantage. 
The Berar rajah poffeffes the | 


| 
‘ 
chief part of Berar, and great part : 


of the province of Orifla. T he} 


other part of Berar is fubjeét to 
Nizam or Subah of the Decan, 
but for which he pays a chout, 
or tribute of one fourth part of | 
the revenue tov Madajee Boofla, ' 


rajah of Berar, whofe dominions 
extend §50 miles in length, and 
200 in breadth. Najapour is his 
capital. 

The Rajapouts inhabits a traét 
of land between Agimere and 
Guzurat. 

Between the Chriftna and the 
Chilka Lake lay the tive circars, 
four of which, Cicacole, Raja- 
mundry, Ellore, and Condapilly, 
are inthe polfetfion of the Enghih, 
and Guntoor, in the hands of the 
Nizam; the former are held of 
the Nizam for a tribute. 

The Nizam or Subah of the 
Decan polfeiies Golconda and the 
weitern part of Berar; his capi- 
tal is Hydrabad. Of the domini- 
ons of Hyder Ally we have al- 
ready given an account, 

In the Carnatic the Englifh 
otfefs only a fmall tract of land, 
called the Ja zhire, which extends 

about one hundred miles along 
the coalt, and forty-feven in Jand ; 
and a fmail diitri&, dependent on 
Cuddalore. 

The Nabob of Arcot, or the 
Carnatic, holds all the tra& of 
land on the Coromandel Coatt, 
from the Guntvoor Circar to Cape 
Comarin. 
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LETTER III. 


7 o—— 
SIR, 


. oe pretend it is difficult to 


know me; yet | have al- 
ways prefented myfelf to yeu as 
| really 
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I really am, and it is your own 
fault if you have not been able to 
fee into my heart. 1 am, you 
fay, an enigma, be it fo: the 
word of this enigina 1s woman ; I 
am, indeed, a true one. I have a 
lively imagination, but little ar- 
dour of fentiment; a heart fuf- 
ceptible of tranfient emotions, and 
a great deal of felf-love and vani- 
ty. With thisclue you will find 
all my fecret recefles. I have 
reflected confiderably, notwith- 
ftanding my natural air of levity, 
which | fometimes carry too far. 
] have endeavoured to difcover 
what pailes in the heart of other 
women ; and thofe who have had 
the molt adventures, have confef- 
fed to me, that they ufed every 
means to excite their patlions, 
that they had enjoyed burt the tha- 
dow of pleafure, and that in the 
continual purfuit of it they had 
loft themfelves, like thofe who 
feck the philofopher's ftone, and 
are ruined by the expence of their 
experiments. According to my 
reflections, I thought | fhould 
fully gratify my felf-love in con- 
ceiving no more affection than 
what was flattering to it; I have 
always had fuppliaats, bat never 
infolent fubduers. I give them 
a ray of hope to fupport them un- 
der their painful undertaking of 
loving me. Fach thinks himfelt 
more fkilful and happy than his 
rival: but I efcape from them 
like Protheus, un the moment they 
expect triumph. 1 will nore con- 
ceal from you that, notwithitand- 
ing my refleétions and able ma- 
noeuvres, | have beeen twice un- 
on the point of yielding. 1 felt 
in two private converfations cer- 





A 


tain emotions which, were not 
turned to my difadvantage. “They 
were tranfient as a meteor, and | 
had the pleafure of being reveng- 
ed for the want of addrefs in my 
lovers, as well as for the power 
they thought they had acquired o- 
ver me. ‘Thefe are vain pleafures, 
you will fay ; but my dear friend, 
take vanity from the world, and 
what will remain in it? 1 will 
maintain, that nothing, except 
hunger, animates men more than 
vanity. Itis a principle a thou- 
fand times more active and pro- 
lific than love. A few perfons, 
during a thort period of their lives, 
are amufled by the latter for fome 
minutes in the day, but as foon 
as an infantcan fpeak, he withes 
to produce effect; he will be 
thought of, and afpires to gain at- 
tention. Every hour in the day, 
at every period of life, both men 
and women vield to this Imperi- 
ous fentiment. What are the pre- 


tenfions of heroes, warriors and 


minifters, but to gain the atten- 
tion of men, to be the fubjects of 
converfation throughout a quarter 


| of the world; to hold thole who 


approach them in a {tate of de- 
pendence, and to produce great 
effects when they make their ap- 
pearance , finally, to fee men anx- 
1ous to ferve them, and to antic) 
pate their defires * I often fay ta 
myfelf on entering the theatre, 
when my fine complexion, eyes, 
and hgure, with the clegance of 
my drefs, excite general attention, 
when men and women turn to- 
wards me, I fay, on hearing a 
buzzing of applaufe, that I have 
more power than the moft im- 
portant perionage, over all who 


are 
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are here ; they may be munificent, 
but their empire is not fo great as 
mine. Thefe a upon the mind 
only, but the heart and fenfes are 
under my deminion. In difgrac e 
their power ceafes ; their influ- 
ence is but borrowed ; mine is 
infeparable from my perfon ; the 
lea of the happinefs which I can 
confer canaot be taken from me. 
Tell me, if lam wrong, in imi- 
tating the manners of heroes and 
miniiters, in having without dif- 
ficulty, that which cofts them 
years of anxiety, and deprives 
them of fo much repofe ; left, in 
an unfortunate moment, they 
fhould be deprived of it? I have 
been inoculated, no event can de- 
prive me of my plan, and I have 
twelve years certain for the exer- 
cife of all my influence. You be- 
lieve in conitancy, and prefer to 
all thefe pleafures the charm of a 
lafting fentiment. But is there 
one which car continue fora con- 
fiderable length of time with all 
its primitive ardour ? Real love is 
a difeafe which has feveral {tages : 
defire, poffeffion, and faticty ; 
thefe are its three epochas. In 
vain do we with to be attacked by 
the fame obje&t. Men are led by 
curiofity and habitude. One is 
a {teady, the other an inconftant 
lover. Some are active, others 
indolent. Conftant lovers are 
men of habitude; a flattering at- 
tachment, if that which proceeds 
from flothfulnefs can be fo. If 
lovers, who are admired for their 
fteady affection, told you what 


Tanguor they feel, and how infi- 


id are their enjoyments, you 
would be difgufted with con{tan- 





hearts, and they are more attach- 
ed to the apartment of their mif- 
trefs, to a certain kind of life, and 
the manner of employing their 
time, than to the a whom 
they feem to love. A profound 
fentiment, ardent and lalting, is 
achimera. How is it poffible to 
find that perfon always amiable, 
who is conftantly before our eyes, 
or to be amufed by a converfa- 
tion we foon have learned by 
heart? The moft ticklith perfons 
are infenfible to the touch of their 
own hands, becaufe they are ha- 
bituated to them. Can we com- 
mand our fenfes to be inceflant- 
ly awakened by the approach of 
the fame objet? A lively and ex- 
clufive fentiment, which abforbs 
the mind and the fenfes, is the 
confequence of folitude, which 
concentrates the mind ; of calm- 
nels, which gives them to feel 
lafting impreflion. Finally, of 
the rarity of amiable objects, 
which excludes comparifon. Can 
fuch a fentiment exift in a great 
city or in a court? An imment{e 
capital affords a rapid fucceffion 
of objects, which prevents deep 
impreflions; every thing which 
engages attention wears a feduc- 
ing afpect ; a thouland beauties 
difpute with each other the pre- 
ference; men are allured by eve- 
ry thing which is the moft attract- 
ing, and facility of fuccefs dimin- 
ifhes the ardour of defire. They 
are irrefolute, and wander from 
object to object; the effect of 
beauty is deltroyed by that of plea- 
fing grace, and this inits turn by 
that which is bewitching; they 
compare, hefitate, and have not 


cy. Love is extinguifhed in their | time to choofe ; they with to pof- 


fefs 
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fefs every woman, and love not 
évenone. Men are at balls, plays, 
and in fociety, as in fhops, where 
a hundred pieces of filk are dif- 
played to view ; they know not 
which to prefer. You may per- 
ceive, that, notwith{tanding my 
levity, I have reflected a great 
deal. I have done more, I have 
judged,and,formy own happinels, 
I will depend upon the fuccefs of 
my felf-love. | take pleafure in 
making men feél the torments of 
Tantalus. It was for fome time 
believed that I was wanton; at 
prefent, the world does me more 
jultice, and the man whom I feem 
to diftinguifh, cannot be a cox- 
comb at my expence. Adicu, my 
dear friend, be not uneafy on my 
account. When my youth is palit, 
I fhall be like a minifter in dif- 
grace; with the additional re- 
fources of wit, intrigue, and de- 
votion. 

AMELIA. 


LETTER IV. 
Mrs. Savicny to Mifs R 





Y dear Sukey, liberty and 
I have fhaken hands, and 
parted for ever. You look aghaft, 
and pity me. Savigny and An- 
na have been fhackled a month, 
and are not yet weary of their 
chains; a boalt, which let me 
tell you, every couple cannot 
make fo long after the knot is 
tied. 
Henceforth, adieu, the dear 
pleafure of being admired,and fol- 
lowed by a train of fighing beaus; 


Ss " P 
my ambition of pleafing,muft now 





be chiefly confined to one object, 
that object whom I have inveft- 
ed with the fupreme power of ru- 
ling me, as fhall feem good in his 
fight. He has not as yet given 
any proofs of a very tyrannical 
difpolition, which may be ow- 
ing to my meek and patfive obe- 
dience. 

Savigny intended to hayg taken 
me to a little retirement that he 
has in Provence, but Monfieur 
and Madam Dublois infift on our 
[pending the fhort remains of 
autumn with them, Nay, thefe ge- 
nerous friends farther add that we 
hall accompany them to Paris, 
and make part of their family 
during the winter. My proud 
heart is quite oppreffed with this 
kindnefs, becaufe 1 have it not 
in my power to make any return, 
at leaft no other than the poor 
acknowledgments that gratitude 
dictates. 

With grief I now fee the pe- 
riod approaching, which will rob 
me of my dear paternal uncle and 
aunt, and a beloved fifter. I 
write this from Calais, where we 
have been three days waiting for 
a fair wind. Our friends prefs 
us to go with them, but we mutt 
not think of fetting foot on the 
Coait of Albion till another year. 
Early this morning, Savigny and 
I took a {weet ramble by the fea 
fide. The fun beams danced on 
the waves, which broke with a 
gentle murmur from the fhore, 
and the air was fo clear, we could 
plainly defcry the rocky bulwark 
of the queen of ifles, rifing from 
the fea with formidable majefty. 
The fenfations that thrilled 


' throngh my heart, were fuch a 


mixture 
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mixture of pleafure and regret, as 
I never experienced before. An 
involuntary tear {tole down my 
cheek. O happy fpot! thought 
I, am I become an exile to thee! 
perhaps for ever ? I looked at Sa- 
vigny, and beheld him watching 
the turns of my countenance with 
an air of the molt ineffable ten- 
dernefsp with which I was fo 
touched, that friends and country 
were inftantly forgotten, and I 
could willingly have followed the 
dear fellow to the uttermoft ends 
of the earth. ** Amiable emotion, 
faid he, in accents foft and footh- 
ing as Philomela’s fong to the 
languifhing lover.—] know what 
afie$ am that gentle heart ; your 
ooks exprefs it more forcibly 
than could the moft flowing elo- 
quence ;—I adore fuch fweet fen- 
fibility.” 

That a man fhould forfake all 
and cleave to his wife, you know 
was a precept of old,and does not 
the fame rule ftand good with ref- 
pect to the woman ?—Undoubt- 
edly. 

Had I not been permitted to 
wed the man of my choice, fatal 
to me mult have been the confe- 
quence. I am afhamed to tell 
you, what a filly fond girl I am 
become. ‘Till I knew Savighy, 
{ was infenfible to one of the 
fweetcit fenfations the human 
heart is acquainted with; he has 
taught me to feel it in its utmoit 
purity, and J will ¢herifh the dear 
expreffion, till the heart which 
forms this refolution is for ever 
cold, It will be my own fault 
if I am not happy, united to an 
amiable youth, who has a foul 
fraught with every virtue that can 
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render domeltic life truly agrees 
able; and is at the fame time, 
endued with every natural, and 
acquired accomplifhment, which 
can give luftre to the molt ele- 
vated rank. Do not think, my 
dear, that love has given Savigny 
graces in my eye, which an im- 
partial perfon would deny him: 
no Sukey! when you fee and know 
him, you will confefs, that | have 
not in the leaft enlarged on his 
merits. 

Alas! the captain of the pacquet 
boat is come, with the informa- 
tion that he fhaill fail in two 
hours. How fhall 1 part with 
my friends! my whole frame is 
agitated at the fad thought. I can 
write no more :—were I going to 
lofe them for ever, furely my tre- 
mors could not be greater. Adieu, 
my beloved friend—my filter— 
if poflible, my more than filter. 
May heaven thed its choiceft blef- 
fings on your head, prays 

ANNA SAVIGNY. 
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INTERESTING and PLEASING 
REFLECTIONS. 


HY is the mind of man, 

when endued with what 

is called talte, delighted with ex- 
travagant flights in poetry, extra- 
ordinary metaphors, excetles in 
grammar, cromatics in mulic, &c. 
how come we to be charmed with 
things which offend common 


fenfe, or fhock the natural ear? 
and from what turn of caprice 
does it proceed, that the very er- 
rors and faults of fome of the arts 
and fciences, are efteemed bean 

ties! 











tits? Nay, to fhew that talte is 
not only above, but even fome- 
times averfe from rational admi- 
ration, we need but recolleét the 
pleafure we receive from viewing 
fome of the deformitic *s of nature, 
as rocks, precipices, &c. and at 
the fame time remember, that we 
are fenfible of a certain horror 
during the contemplation. 






Is not a child’s grief for the lofs 
of his dinner more fincere than a 
man’s? Jn proportion as our rea- 
fon improves, and our fentiments 
refines, the poignancy of difap- 

ointment appears more blunt. 

here is an alleviating refource, 
akind of felf-foothing confola- 
tion, in the very diftreifles of de- 
licate minds, the refinement of 
which would be but poorly ex- 
changed for 


«© The broadeft unfeeling folly 
wears.” 

But the difappointments of mere 

natural appetite has no refource, 

no alleviation; how much more 

to be pitied then ! 


LIFE is a pidure ; fortune 
the frame, but misfortune the 
fhade—the firft only its intrinfic 
ornament, but the latter if well 
fultained, forms the intrinfic me- 
rit by giving a bolder relief to the 
figures. 


A mediocrity in writing is 
quicker perceived in poetry, than 
in any thing elfe. I would rather 
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busy in the furface fometimes, than 
always anchor in the mud, 


_— 





THE malicious cenfures of 
our enemies, if we makea right 
ufe of them, may prove of great- 
er advantage to us than the civili- 
ties of our belt friends. 


ABVMAAAOD 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A 


DIVER. 


F all the divers who have gi- 
ven any information trom 
the bottom of the ocean, the fa- 
mous Nicolas Pefce, mentioned 
by Rincher, is the moft celebrat- 
ed; the veracity of this account 
is not in all refpects to be depend- 
ed on, though Rincher affures us 
he had it trom the archives ef 
the kings of Sicily. This famous 
diver, by his great {kill in fwim- 
ming, and perfeverance under wa- 
ter, was furaamedthe Fith. This 
man from his infancy had been 
ufed to the fea, and gained a live- 
lthood by diving oe cora!s and 
oylters, which be fold to the vil 
lages on fhore. From his long 
acquaintance with the fea, it at 
length became almoit hie natural 
element: he has been known to 
{pend tive days amongit the waves, 
without any other provilion than 
what he caught there. Heoften 
fwam over Sicily to Calabria, a 
molt dangerous paflage ; and fre- 
quently would {wim among the 
gulphs of the Lipari Iflands, 
without the leaft apprehenfion 
of danger. 
Some mariners one day ob- 
ferved fomething at a diilance 
L trom 
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from them in the fea, which they 
fuppofed to bea fea- monfter ; but 
upon a nearer view, they found 
it to be Nicolas, whom they took 
into their {hip. When they quef- 
tioned him where he was going 
on fo rough a fea, and at fuch a 
diftance from land, he produced 
a packet of letters, faltened up in 
a leather bag, which he was car- 
rying to one of the towns in Ita- 
ly. After {topping with them 
fome time, and eating a hearty 
meal, he took his leave, and jump- 
ed into the fea, to purfue his voy- 
age. 

Nature feemed to have affilted 
him in a peculiar degree to bear 
the hardihips of the deep; for the 
fpaces between his fingers and 
toes were webbed like a goole, 
and his cheft became fo very ca- 
pacious, as to enable him to take 
in at one refpiration as much 
breath as would laft him the day. 

The fame of this extraordinary 
man fvon reached the ears of Fre- 
deric, King of Sicily, who, excit- 
ed by a natural curiofity, ordered 
that he thould be brought before 
him. The king thought this a 
fair opportunity to gain fome cer- 
tain intelligence concerning the 
Gulph of Charybdis; he there- 
fore commanded the poor diver to 
explore the bottom of this dread- 

éful whirlpool, and ordered a gold- 
en cup to be flung into it, by 
way of incitement. Nicolas, 
confcious of the danger he was ex- 
pofed to, ventured to remontftrate ; 
but the hopes of reward, the de- 
fire of pleafing the king, and the 
encrealing of his own fame, at 
Jength prevailed. He immedi- 


ately jumped into the gulph, and 





was inftantlyinvifible. “Theking 
and his attendants waited with 
great anxiety for three quarters 
of an hour on the fhore, and at 
laft perceived him buffeting. the 
waves with one hand, and hold- 
ing the cup in triumph in the 
other: the cup was immediate- 
ly made the reward of his bold 
adventure. He was allowed time 
to refrefh himfelf, and was then 
brought again before the king, 
to relate the wonders he had been 
witnels of. He declares, if he 
had been apprized of half thedan- 
am he had to encounter, he 
fhould never have obeyed the 
king’s command. ‘Lhere are 
four obftacles, he fays, which ren- 
der the gulph terrible, not only 
to men, but even to the fifhes who 
inhabit it. The firft, is the great 
force of water burfting up Pa 
the bottom, which requires great 
ftrength to refit; fecondly, the 
abruptnefs of the rocks, threaten- 
ing deftru@tion on every fide; 
thirdly, the force of the whirl- 
pool, dafhing againit thofe rocks; 
and, fourthly, the quantity and 
fize of the polypus fith, fome of 
which appear as large as men, 
and ftick again{t the rocks, pro- 
jecting their fibrous armis to en- 
tangle every thing that approach- 
es. He was then afked how he 
fo readily found the cup; he re- 
plied, that it had been carried by 
the waves into the cavity of a 
rock, again{t which he himfelf 
{truck in his defcent. The king 
withing for further information, 
prevailed on this unfortunate 
man to venture a fecond time. 
He went down, but was never 


fince heard of. 
POETICAL 
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POETICAL ESSAYS. 


For the Ladies Magazine. 
A DIALOGUE. 


MARIA, 


a thee this bleeding bofom 
mult complain 
Her woes on woes, a num’rous 
fable train. 


AMELIA. 

Welcome, my triend, indulge not 
vain defpair, 

Here, unmoleited, all thy wrongs 
declare ; 

Friendthip the fympathetic tear 
fhall lend, 

And every comfort to thy heart 
extend, 


MARIA. 

Thou knoweft, Amelia, whence 
my forrows flow, 

The fatal caufe whence fprung 
my ev'ry woe ; 

A father’s bleiling loft, e’er noon 
of life 

Arriv'd, or chang’d the virgin for 
the wife. 


AMELIA. 

That fighs may fooner fail than 
caufe to figh, 

Thy melting woes too well can 
teflify ; 

As ebbs the tide, or mufhrooms 
quick decay, 

So may thy forrows quickly glide 


away ‘ 





MARIA. 
Ah! no; they to my tender heart 
are feal’d, 
Thou heard’tt the tale, the direful 
tale reveal’d: 
You can recite it—the fad truth 
roclaim, 
And thield each child—a parent 
too from blame. 
AMELIA. 
Hard tafk indeed—yet i'll in part 
obey, 
Full well, alas! I recolleét the 
day, 
Near Hymen’s altar when your ) 
father cry’d, | 
Some other hand muft give you 
for a bride, 
Think not of mine—for that | 
fhall be deny d. J 
Amaz’d I ftood! but who can 
paint the dread, 
When from your cheeks the blufh- 
ing rofes fled ? 
A Perfran vow—in filence all 
complain’d, 
Thy choice approv'd, unguefs'd 
the caufe remain'd: ; 
The ftern command with hafte 
the youth obey’d, 
And from a friend receiv'’d his 
trembling maid. 
“ As peeps the fun o’er yonder 
mountain’s brow, 
«« And cheers the plants that in 
the valleys grow, 
« Thus thy returning charms thy 
bridegroom cheer’d, 
« And 
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«« And to thy friends a fcene more 
bright appear’d.” 

Soon all feem’d joyous round the 
{parkling bowl, 

But peace was fled from thy pre- 
laying foul ; 

Though cheerful {miles were on 
thy face difplay'd, 

Fortruths unwelcome need a pru- 
dent fhade. 

Three years ferenely paft, e’er en- 
vy's dart 

Towch'd thy dear head, or pierc’d 
thy trembling heart, 

Wher oh !—but ttop, fond mufe, 
Tears will prevail, 

And o’er the fequel bid me draw a 
veil. 

Submiflive bow, the pond’rous 
weight fuftain, 

Nor the unerring hand of heav’n 
arraign ; 

Tho’ friendthip can no peace, no 
aid procure, 

Yet mercy’s chryital fountain thal] 
endure ; 

Till time fhall end—when death 
all griet deltroys, 

And crown thofe fufferings with 
unfading joys. 
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A CHARADE. 


p Semmens and a triphthong, 
Compofe a thing of fame : 


That’s oft the ladies feen among, 
Ye belles then tell its name. 


4 SEEPS pooped 
DAMON anv PHILLIS. 
DAMON, 


HEN Phillis was faith- 

ful and fond as fhe’s fair, 

A wreath of young rofes encir- 
cled my hair! 





But the willow, fad fhepherd, 
mutt fhadow thy brows ! 

For Phillis no leeiger remembers 
her vows ; 

To the groves, with fond Colin, 
the thepherdefs flies, 

While Damon difturbs the ftil 
plains with his fighs. 


PHILLIS. 
Bethink thee, falfe Damon, be- 
fore you upbraid ; 
When Pheebe’s young lambkin 
had yefter{tay ftray’d, 
To the woodlands you wander’d, 
(poor Phillis forgot) 
And drove the gay rambler quite 
home to her cot ; 
But a fwain fo dectithel no dam- 
fel can prize! 
"Tis Pheebe—not Phillis—lays 
claim to your fighs. 


DAMON. 
Like fummmer’s gay feafon, young 
Phoebe is kind, 
And her manners are graceful— 
untainted her mind ! 
Though the fweets of content- 
ment her cottage adorn, 
Though fthe’s freth as the rofe- 
bud—and fair as the morn ; 
Though the fmiles like Pomona— 
thefe files I'd refign, 
If Phillis were faithful, and deign 
to be mine. 
PHILLIS, 
On his pipe though young Colin 
prettily plays, 
Though he chofe me his true love 
laft valentine's day, 
When birds fat like bridegrooms 
all pair’d on the {pray ; 
I could drive the gay {hepherd far, 
far tvcall my mind, 
If Damen, the rover were con- 
flant and kind. 
DAMON. 








PQE 


. DAMON. 
Fine folks, my fweet Phillis, may 
revel and range, 
But how ficeting the tran{port 
that’s founded on change ! 
In the villager’s cottage fuch hap- 
inefs {prings, 
That peafants with pity may look 
down on kings! 
To the church then !et’s us haft- 
en, our tranfports to bind, 
And Damon wil! always prove 
conitant and kind. 
PHILLIS. 

To the church then let’s haflen, 
our tranfports to bind, 
And Phillis will always prove 

conitant and kind. 


hh me ee hes peep ee 


Jo CELIA. 
Oe Celia, lovely Celia, tell, 


And eafe my racking heart, 
Which burns with love I cannot 
uell, 
Nor would I eafe the {mart. 


Why fhun you thus my watching 
eye, 
That guards your ev'ry look, 
And carelefs are of ev'ry figh, 


My lab'ring love has {poke. 


Ah! would your tender foul, like 
maine, 
Soft imprefs might receive ; 
Or could | hope once to be thine, 
All other hopes 1 d icave. 


O Pity, let thy gentle hand 
Pals o'er her Tinty Heart ; 
Nor let her wave the foft com- 
mand, 
But beams of love impart. 
: W.G. 
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The TEAR. 


A SONNET. 


OFT flows the dewy tear from 

Emma's eye, 

The gentle bofom fighing in the 
view— 

Ah! where for happinefs fhall 
virtue fly, 

As Emma's loft, and Nappinefs 
her due? 

She weeps for riving forrow made 
her own ; 

She weeps for genius waning in 
diltrefs, 

Giving the kindred hand to raife 
and blefs, 

The tear is tran{port, and the 
mind a throne: 

Emma, fweet maid, thou daft 
mankind excel, 

Prieftefs of pity, thou art truly 
great ; 

And heart-felt gratitude thy foul 
fhalt tell, 

Great beyond purple pomp or re- 
pal itate. 

Then flow ye dewy tears for hu- 
man woe, 

You form empyreals in a world 
below. 


re eo 
AREBUS. 
MOWER there is, who ne- 


ver whets his fcythe, 

Of what he cuts, no parfon e’er 
afks tythe ; 

By day, or night, him ftill at work 
you il had, 

His work once done, he never 
looks behind ; 

Tho’ old, he never refts, nor fits, 
ner tics, And 
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And meves fo faft, that fome 
folks fay he flies ; 

Ne’er follow him, but catch him 
in the front, 

Make much of him—’twill turn 
to good account ; 

But I forgot, one thing I ought 
to mention, 

He was th’ original of a clock’s 
invention : 

I fay no more 
fake of rhyme, 

You'll furely find him if you take 
your time. 


but this, for 
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4n ENIGMA. 


W O thoufand years before 
the birth of Chritt, 

With Noah and his fons I did 
exilt ; 

I'm ftill in being, and fhall ever 
thrive, 

So long as. man on earth remains 
alive ; 

And, if in hiftory we may confide, 

My birth was from ananvil’s iron 

fide: 

Such is my pow’r, I’ve animated 
itones, 

And made e’vn beafts to fpeak ar- 
tic'late tones : 

While I’m by warriors in the 
field of. blood, 

1 a Colin in the filent wood: 

The fith, the poor, the monarch 
and the clown, 

Are pleas’d with me, and will my 
influence own : 

Sometimes | agitate the mind to 


rage, 

And oft times can the maniac af- 
fuage : 

On water I am commonly ad- 
mir’d, 





And oft by me the ladies are in- 
{pir'd: 

I ne’er with quadrupeds could hold 
a place, 

Nor yet with any of the finny race; | 

But not to earth alone am [ con- 
find, 

For oft | wanton with the fea- 
ther’d kind : 

In fhort, ye fair, wherever 1 am 
found, 

With pure, extatic blifs, the heart 
is crown’d | 


G. W.L. 
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TRAVELS or ANACHARSIS 
THE YOUNGER IN GREECE, 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY, BEFORE 
THE CHRISTIAN AERA. By 
the Abbe Barthelemi. 


HE following circumftanc- 

es, relating to two very re- 
markable periods of his life, we 
fha!l fubmit to our readers. 

As nothing is fo pleafing and 
inftructive as to ftudy a great man 
in his retirement, we palled a 

art of the day in converfing with 
Cotesia ; in liftening tohim, 
interrogating him, and following 
him through every circumitance 
of his private life. We found 
in his converfation all that mild- 
nefs and elegance which are fo 
confpicuous in his writings. He 
pofleffed at once the courage ne- 
ceffary for affairs of moment, and 
that requilite for things of leffer 
confequence, a much more rare 
and more neceflary virtue. The 
former was in him an unfhaken 
fortitude, and the latter an invin- 
cible patience. 

Some years before his refoluti- 
on had been put to the fevereft 
proof that a heagt.of fenfibility can 
experience, Gryllus, his eldeft 
fon, who ferved in the Athenian 
cavalry, was killed at the battle of 
Mantinea. The of his 
death was brought to ®enophon, 
at the moment when he was fa- 
crificing to Diana, furrounded by 
his friends and domeftics. In 








) 


/ 


the midit ofthe ceremonies a con- 


fufed and plaintive murmur was 
heard, and the courier approach- 
ed. The Thebans, faid he, haye 
conquered, and Gryllus- .A 
flood of tears prevented him from 
proceeding. How! is he dead? 
faid the unhappy father, taking 
the crown he wore from his brow. 
After having performed the brav- 
eft actions, and lamented by the 
whole army, replied the meilen- 
ger. At thefe words Xenophon 
refumed his crown, and finuhed 
his facrifice. 1 one day faid 
fomething to him concerning his 
lofs ; but he only anfwered, Alas? 





I knew that he was mortal; and . 


immediately turned the difcourfe 
to fome other fubject. 

On another occafion we en- 
quired of him in what manner 
he firft became acquainted with 
Socrates. I was very young 
faid he, when I met him in an 
extremely narrow (treet in Athefis. 
He ftopped the way with his flaff, 
and afked me where the neceffa- 
ries of life were to be bought. I 
replied, in the market. But 
where, continued he, may any one 
learn to become a good and vir- 
tuous man? Perceiving that I 
hefitated, he added, Follow me, 
and I will teach you. 1 follow- 
ed him, and from that time never 
left him till | went into the arm 
of Cyrus. On my return, 
learned that the Athenians had 
put to death the mot juft of men. 
I had no othey confolation but to 

tranfmit 





see 
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tranfmit in my writings the proofs 
of his innocence to the nations of 
Greece, and perhaps al fo to pofle- 
rity. At prefent I know no grea- 
ter pleafure than recalling to 
mind, and meditating on his vir- 
tues. 

As weall fincerely participated 
in the lively and affectionate ef- 
teem which he expretled for this 
great man, Xenophon afterwards 
entered into a circumftantial ac- 
count of the fyitem of life which 
Socrates had embraced, and ex- 

lained to us his doctrine, fuch as 
it really was, confined entirely to 
morals, without any mixture of 
foreign dogmas, or thofe phyfi- 
¢al and metaphyficai difcuilions 
which Plato has attributed to his 
mafter. How wasit poflible that 
I fhould blame Plato, for whom 
I thall ever preferve the mott 

rofound veneration? Yet mutt 
ut be confefled, that the real opi- 
nions of Socrates are lefs to be 
ftudied in his dialogues than in 
thofeof Xenophon. Inthe courfe 
of this work T {hall endeavour to 
explain what thefe opinions were, 
in which attempt I thall be prin- 
cipally indebted to the informati- 
on I derived from the converlati- 
ons which i had with Xenophon 
at Scillus. 

With a mind adorned with 
every kind of ufeful knowledge, 
and long habituated to reflection, 
Xenophon wrote to render men 
better by his inftructions; and 
fo great was his love of truth, that 
he. did not treat the fubject of po- 
litics till he had carefully invetti- 
gated the nature of governments, 
nor publith his hiftories but to re- 
iate faéts, to the greater part of 





which he had been an eye-wit- 
nefs. He did not write on the 
military art until after he had 
both ferved and commanded with 
the greateit diltinétion; nor or 
morals ull he had practifed the 
leffons which he gave to others. 

I have known few philofo- 
phers fo virtuous, and few men fo 
amiable. With whata graceful 
and obliging affability did he re- 
ply to all our queftions! Diedo- 
rus, Philotas, and myfelf, were 
one day walking on the banks of 
the Selinus, and had entered into 
a warm difpute on the tyranny of 
the paffions. ‘They affirmed, that 
love itfelf could not enflave us a- 
gainit our will. I maintained 
the contrary. Xenophon hap- 

ened to join the company, and 
we immediately agreed to refer 
the queftion to his decifion; up- 
on which he related te us the fol- 
lowing hiftory. 

After the battle which the great 
Cyrus gained againft the Affyri- 
ans, the plunder was divided, and 
a fuperb tent, and a female cap- 
tive who furpafled all the others 
in beauty, uel for that prince. 
This captive was Panthea, queen 
of Sufiana. Abradates her huf- 
band was then in  Baétriana, 


whither he had gone to bring up , 


fome fuccours for the Affyrian 
army. 


cefs, and confided her to the cuf- 
tody of a young Median noble- 


man, named Arafpes, who had 
been edugated with him. Aratl- 
pes defe the humiliating {i- 


tuation in which fhe was-found. 
She was, faid he, in her tent, 


fitting on the ground, furrounded 
by 


Cyrus refufed to fee the prin-y — 
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by her women, in the habit of a 
flave, with her head bowed down 
and covered witha veil. We de- 
fired her to arife, and all her ar- 
tendants rofe at the fame time. 
One of us wifhing to comfort her, 
faid to her: We know that your 
hufband deferved your love by his 
illuftrious qualities; but Cyrus, 
towhom you are deitined, is the 
moft accomplifhed prince of the 
Fatt. Atthefe words fhe tore 
her veil, and her fighs and tears, 
and the cries of her women, 

ainted in the livelicft manner 
her diltrefsful fituation. We had 
then more time to obferve her, 
and are enabled to affure you, that 
Afia has never produced a beau- 
ty comparable to her: but of this 





you will foon judge for your- 
felf. 

No, faid Cyrus, what you have 
faid is an additional motive why | 
I fhould avoid her. Were I to | 
fee her once, I fhould with to 
fee her again, and fhould be in 
danger of forgetting in her com- 
pany the care of my future fame 
and conqueits. And can you real- 
ly believe then, replied the young 
Median, that beauty exercifes her 
power with fo imperious a fway, 
as to force us to neglect our duty 
in defpite of ourfelves? Why then 
does the not equally tyrannize o- 
ver all hearts? Why do we not 
figh with inceftuous paffion for 
thofe from whom we have receiv- 
ed, or to whom we have given 
life ? Beeaufe the laws prohibit 





us. The laws are therefore more 
powerful than love. But were 
to they command us to be infenti- 
ble to hunger and thirft, to cold 


and heat, they would be univer- ' 


fally difobeyed. Nature is there- 
fore more powerful than the laws. 
Love in Jike manner would be ir- 
refiftible if it were invincible in 
its own nature. We therefore 
do not love but when our will pera 
mits us to love. 

‘If we could impofe on our- 
felves this yoke at will, replied 
Cyrus, at will might we throw 
it off: yet have I feen lovers fhed 
tears of anguith at the lofs of their 
liberty, and vainly fhake thofe 
chains which they were unable to 
break, or to fupport. 

Thefe, replied the young man, 
were feeble and inert minds, who 
imputed to the power of love 


‘what was merely the confequence 


of their own weaknefs : generous 
fouls are ever able to fubjeét their 
paffions to their duty. 

Arafpes, Arafpes, faid Cyrus, 
as he left him, beware how you 
fee the princefs too often, 

To the beauties of her perfon, 
Panthea added qualities which her 
forrows and misfortunes render- 
ed {till more attractive. Arafpes 
thought it his duty to beftow on 
her every Care and attention, and 
without perceiving it, continually 
increafed his affiduity towards 
her; and as fhe could not but re- 
turn his kindnefs with civilities, 
he miltook the emotions of grati- 
tude for the with to pleafe, and 
{oon conceived for her fo ungov- 
ernable a paffion, that he could 
not refrain from declaring it. She 
rejected without hefitation the of- 
fer of hts love, but did not inform 
Cyrus of what had pailed, till A- 
ralpes threatened to proceed tothe 
lalt extremities. 

Cyrus then caufed it tobe fig- 

M nifed 
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nified to his favourite, that he 
expected he fhould only employ 
the methods of perfuation, and 
by no means have recourfe to vi- 
olence. This intimation was a 
thunder-flroke to Arafpes. He 
blufhed at the remembrance of 
his conduct ; and the fear of ha- 
ving difpleafed his matter fo over- 
whelmed him with fhame and 
grief, that Cyrus, moved at his 
fituation, fent for him into his 
prefence. Why, faid he, when 
he came, do you fear to approach 
me? I know too well that Jove 
makes his {port of the wifdom of 
men and the power of the gods! 
I myfelf am only able by avoiding 
him to efcape his tyranny. 
cannot impute to you a crime of 
which 1 was the firft occafion ; 
for I, by confiding the princefs to 
your Care, expofed you to a dan- 
ger fuperior to your ftrenth. Oh, 
my fovereign! exclaimed the 
young Median, while my ene- 
mies triumph over me, while my 
friends in contternation advife me 
to fhun your anger, while all a- 
round me conf{pire to complete 
my ruin, do you offer me confo- 
lation ! Oh, Cyrus! you are ever 
the fame! ever are you indulgent 
to frailties in which you do not 
participate ; and you pardon be- 
caufe ygu know mankind, 

Let us profit, replied Cyrus, 
by circumitances, I with to be 
informed of the forces and pro- 
jects of my enemies. Depart for 
their camp ; your pretended flight 
will have all the appearance of a 
real difgrace, and you will obtain 
their confidence, I fly to obey 
your commands, replied Arafpes ; 
tog happy to expiate my fault by 
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fo triviala fervice. Butcan you, 
anfwered Cyrus, bear to abfent 
yourfelf from the beautiful Pan- 
thea? I confefs, replied the young 
Median, that my heart-is rent 
with the moit cruel pangs ; and 
| now fee! but too torcibly that 
we have within us two fouls , by 
one of which we are inceilantly 
urged to evil, while the other in- 
clines us to good. I have hither- 
to been under the dominion of 
the former; but, itrengthened by 
your alfiitance, the latter fhall 
foon triumph over its rival. A- 
rafpes having then received fecret 
inftructions, departed for the ar- 
my of the Aflyrians. 

Xenophon, having proceeded 
thus far in his narrative, remain- 
ed filent, at which we appeared 
furprifed. Is not the queition 
then determined? faid he. Yes, 
replied Philotas, but the {tory is 
not concluded, and that now en- 
gages our attention much more 
than the quetlion. Xenophon 
fmiled ; and continued as fol- 
lows. 

Panthea having been informed 
of the departure of Ara'pes, cau- 
fed it to be fignified to Cyrus,*hat 
the could procure him a more 
faithful, and perhaps a more ufe- 
ful friend, than that young fa- 
vourite. The friend fhe meant 
was her hufband Abradates,whom 
fhe propefed to detach from the 
fervice of the king of Affyria,with 
whom he had reafon to be diffa- 
tished. Cyrus having confented 
to this negociation, Abradates ar- 
rived in the camp of the Perfians, 
at the head of two thoufand horfe, 
and Cyrus immediately caufed 
him to be conductcd to the apart- 

ment 
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ment of Panthca; who, in that 
contfufion of ideas and feelings, 
which a felicity long denied and 
almvit unexpecied occafions, re- 
Jated to him the hiltory of her cap- 
tivity, her futferings, the attempts 
of Arafpes, and the generolity of 
Cyrus. Her hufband, impatient 
to exprefs his gratitude, ran in- 
flantly to the Perfian prince, and 
grafping fis hand, exclaimed, Oh, 
Cyrus! for all that I owe you, | 
can only offer my friendfhip, my 
fervices, and my foldiers ; but be 
well aflured, whatever may be 
your defigns, Abradates will al- 
ways exert his utmo/t powers to 
fupport and render them fuccefs- 
ful. Cyrus received his offers 
with tranfport, and they imme- 
diately concerted together the dif- 
pofition of the approaching bat- 
tle. 

The troops of the Affyrians, 
Lydians, and a great part of Afia, 
were Within fight of the army of 
Cyrus. Abradates was appoint- 
ed to attack the formidable pha- 
lanx of te Egyptians. This dan- 
gerous pott had been affigned him 
by lot: he had himfelf folicited 
it, but the other generals had at 
firlt refufed to refign it to him. 

When he was about to mount 
his chariot, Panthea came to pre- 
fent him with the arms which fhe 
had privately caufed to be made, 
and on which were feen the jew- 
els that had fometimes adorned 
her perfon. “ You have then 
facrificed to me even your orna- 
ments.” faid the pringe affecti- 
onately. ‘ Alas!” replied fhe, 
«« [ with no other ornament, than 
that yon fhould this day appear to 
all beholders as you ‘ince Tantly 





appear tomyfelf.” Thus faying, 
the put on him his refplendent 
armour, while her eyes mvolun- 
tarily hed tears, which the anx- 
ioufly endeavoured to conceal. 

When the faw him take the 
reins, fhe requelted the attendants 
to ftep afide, and thus addretled 
him. * If ever a wife loved her 
hufband a thoufand times more 
than herfelf, that wife is doubt- 
lefs yours; and my conduét has 
furely been a better proof of this 
than my words: yet notwith- 
tanding the ardour of my paffion, 
I would rather choofe, and L 
{wear by the tender bonds by 
which we are united, I would ra- 
ther choofe to expire with you in 
the bofom of honour, than to live 
with a hufband in whofe fhame I 
muit participate. Remember the 
obligations we have to Cyrus ; re- 
member that I was a captive, and 
that he gave me liberty; that I 
was expofed to infult, and that he 
defended me ; remember, in fine, 
that I have deprived him of his 
friend: and that, relying on my 
word, he has believed that he fhail 
find one more brave, and doubt- 
lefs more faithful, in my beloved 
Abradates.” 

The prince delighted to hear 
thefe words, {tretched forth his 
hand on the head of hi€ fpoufe, 
ane lifting his eyes to heaven ; 

« Gracious gods !” cried he, 
““ grant that r may this day fhew 
myfelf worthy to be the friend of 
Cyrus: and, above all, worthy 
to be the hufband of Panthea.” 
Immediately he leaped in his cha- 
riot, to which the anxious prin- 
cefs had only time to apply her 
trembling lips. In the agitation 
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of her mind, the followed him 
with hafty {teps acrofs the plain, 
till Abradates perceiving her, con- 
jured her to retire, and arm her- 
felf with fortitude. Her eunuchs 
and women then approached, and 
withdrew her from the eyes of 
the multitude, which, conitantly 
fixed on her, had been unable to 
pay the lealt attention either to 
the beauty of Abradates, or the 
magnificence of his drefs and ar- 
mour. 

The battle was fought near the 
river Pactolus: the army of Croe- 
fus was entirely defeated, the vait 
empire of the Lydians over- 
turned in a moment, and that 
of the Perfians railed on its ru- 
ins. 
The day following the victory, 
Cyrus, altonithed that he had 
not feen Abradates, enquired af- 
ter him with folicitude, and was 
informed by one of his officers, 
that, deferted almott in the be- 
ginning of the action by a part of 
his troops, he had neverthelefs en- 
gaged the kgyptian phalanx with 
the greatelt bravery ; that he had 
Been killed, after having feen all 
his friends fall around him; and 
that Panthea had caufed bis body 
to be removed to the banks of the 
Pactolus, and was then employed 
in ere@ing a tomb. 

Cyrus, overwhelmed with grief, 
immediately gave orders that the 
necetlary preparatives for the fu- 
neral of the hero fhould be con- 
veyed to that place. He himfelf 
preceded them ; and, when he ar- 
rived, beheld the unhappy Pan- 
thea feated on the ground, near 
the bloody corpfe ot her hufband. 
His eyes overilowed with tears. 





| He attempted to grafp that hand 


which had iought for him: it re- 
mained in his own, for the keen 
blade had feparated it from the 
body in the bloody contliat. “The 
emotions of Cyrus redoubled, and 
Panthea uttered the mott piercing 
cries. She again took the hand; 
and after having covered it with a 
flood of tears and ardent kifles, 
endeavoured to rejoin it to the 
arm; and at length pronounced 
thefe words, which expired en her 
lips : «« Alas! Cyrus, you tee the 
calamity by which I am perfe- 
cuted, and why do you with to 
be a witnefs to it?) For me, for 
you, has he facrificed his lite. 
Wretch that I was, 1 withed that 
he fhould merit your efteem ; and, 
too obedient to my counfel, he 
regarded lefs his own fafety than 
your fervice! He has died glori- 
outly I know ; but he is dead, and 
yet I live.” 

Cyrus, after having wept a 
while in filence, replied: ** Vic- 
tory has crowned his life, and his 
end could not be more glorious. 
Accept thefe ornaments for his 
tomb,and thefe vidtims to be im- 
melated in his honour. I will 
take care to erect a monument 
which fhall eternize his memory. 
You alfo J will never forfake nor 
forget ; I too much refpeat your 
virtues and your misfortunes: on- 
ly point out the place to which 
you would with to be conduct- 
ed. 

Panthea having allured him 
that of this he fhould be wuiform- 
ed, and Cyrus having taken his 
leave, commanded her eunuchs 
to retire, and fent for a woman 
who had attended her from her 

carliett 
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earliclt years, to whom {he thus 
fpoke: ** Be careful as loon as 
my eyes are clofed, to Cover my 
body and that of my buiband with 
the fame veil.” The flave endea- 
voured to divert her from her pur- 
pole by her intreaties , but as thefe 
only ferved to increafe her too jult 
affliction, the fat down, thedding 
a flood of tears by the fide of her 
miitrefs. Panthea then icized a 
—— and plunged it into her 
ealt, and, when expiring, itil 
fleiled ftrength enough to lay 
oe head en the bofom of her be- 
loved hufband. 
Her women and all ber attend- 
ants initantly uttered the molt 
iercing Cries of grief anddefpair. 
‘hree of her eunuchs facrrheed 
themlelves to the manes of their 
miitrels ; and Cyrus, who had 
haitened to the place at the firit 
report of this new calamity, again 
wept over the amiable patr, and 
cauted a tomb to be crected for 
them, in which their aihcs were 


mingled. 


—_—_— 


Tue Crimes or tHe KInGs 
oF France, FROM CLOVis, 
to Lewis XVI. 7 ranflated 
Jrom the French, by J. ‘Lsapp, 
A. M. 


Hflorians have long been accuf 
ed of adulation to kings, our author 
can by mo means be charged Wh {he 
crime, for bis expre/s depign is mol 
enly f6 ¢ upefe thes crumes, bat their 
folies. The brempator leids ws (bis 
production will /hew that if an ime 
ferate enmily bas fuipisted between 


ba people of kngiand aad France, 


it was owing eniy 0 the wu kedne/s, 
treachery, and art: fines oi pitas 4 
de/pots, and 1he: r jecondary! nfs, 
@ truth which we m fil fo4 be 
eve. 

“f this work, however, we mufl 
Jpea@R as a Very erhraerdinary per- 
formance. Of fixty-two hings whe 
have reigned in france, be cannat 
allow ene to be good or jufl. But 
that our reader may judge of it for 
bimjeif,' we , bali grve t ¢ folowing 
extradis. 

Of Clovis, what be jays ts feo 
weil confirmed y bil ry. 





The Romans had near'y loft all 
thesr conqgut its inthe ¢ pauiis : they 
| were now in the hands of the 
bianks, Goths, and Buggunders, 
excepting only afew cities, which 
like Soutloss, Compiegn , and 
Senlis, remained {till woder their 
dominion , all the others had their 
Own lords, who promile d obedi- 


|} eme to one they acknow k dyed as 
lithe chief, carmg not, all the 
while, how retractory their Coa- 
duct might appe ar: thes was the 
tate of Ca ia, hom Clovis came 
to invade with a formidable as 
| my. 
bhe was the firlt Chriflian kis g. 
and one of the furil brivands who 
| divided the fpoils of the Roman 
j cm) ire. 
| ble attacks S:agr Count of 
Suilfons, aud deicats him In a 


| patched Dattic. “This unhappy 
) prince ics fut {hy tcr to the Dal - 
| barous Alaris, chic! or kus PY ot 


ithe Goths. © vis, not lattehied 


) with having fesz this terrutorie 


, 
atrasd ictt he thou'd one-day lay 
f 


‘ 
CLAIMS ainsi fe a tw I 


deinands hun of Alar: ‘win bile 
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ly delivers him with his hands 
and feet ted together ; and Clo- 
vis with all the cruelty natural to 
a tyrant, infults his laft momenis, 
upbraids him with having ill de- 
fended his domains, telis him he 
is unworthy of government and 
life, and orders him to be maila- 
cred on the tpot. “This would 
be fufficient to make his memory 
abhorred, but it is one of the leait 
of his crimes. 

The moit egregious villainy 
characterized ail his projects. 
Having driven the Komans from 
the Gauls, he forms an alliance 
with the Goths and Burgunders, 
by marrying Clotilda, daughter 
of Chilpeiic, one of the four bro- 


‘thers of the houle of Burgundy. 


No other motive occafioned this 
marriage than that he might find 
means to lay fome claim to Bur- 
gundy, and afterwards, upon a 
frivolous pretence, defolate it by 
invafion and war. Nothing ob- 
ftruétshim. Religion, which he 
derided, becomes the tool of his 
ambition and bafe longing for his 
neighbour's property. Clotilda 
was a Chriltian, and he {till a 
Heathen, a circum{tance which 
put an obitacle to their being 
united; but it was foon removed 
by mutual agreement. He al- 
lowed her the free exercife of her 
religion, while himfelf lived in 
his own way, that is to fay, with- 
out either faith or law, till he found 
an opportunity to make Chrilti- 
anity fubfervient to his defigns. 
To enumerate fo many crimes 
is a talk equally painful and labo- 
rious, but the bafe partiality of 
too many French hiitorians, af- 
cribed but virtues to our kings, 





and feigned to beenraptured with 
their marvellous endowments. 
I undertake therefore to convi@ 
them of falfehood; facts will 
fpeak. It fhall be thewn, tf wick! 
ed fovereigns, fuch as hiltory re- 
prefents them, can have been vir- 
tuous ; we fhall fee if their de« 
te(table crimes do not preclude all 
virtues, 

Clovis embraced Chriftianity 
after the victory obtained over the 
Germans, and in confequence of 
a vow he had made while his fol- 
diers had engaged the enemy. He 
undoubtedly vowed out of fear, 
fince he hoped to vanquilh under 
another God than him he adored. 
It is obvious how much fuch a 
Chrillian, as renounced his form- 
er faith, from fear and neceflity, 
but not from perfuafion, muft 
have been convinced of the truth 
of his new religion. Be it as it 
will, St. Remy baptizes that 
worthlefs Sycambrian. Having 
feveral times been fuccefsful a- 
gainit the Oltrogoths, who had 
ravaged Rome, fortune at lait fa- 
vours thefe enemies; Clovis is 
beat, put to flight, obliged to give 
up all his conquetts and to return 
to France, overwhelmed with 
fhame, and his heart glowing with 
rage. 

Neverthelefs, all this could not 
damp his favage difpofition, and 
having loft the energy congenial 
to the fpirit of great enterprizes, 
being grown old before his time, 
and {till aétuated by an infatiable 
defire after other people’s proper- 
ty, he employed every bafenefs, 
every treachery, every cunning of 
a depraved heart to pick barba- 
rous quarrels with thofe of his 

neighbours 
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neighbours whofe poffeflions were 
unfortunately encompatfed by his 
own, or fituate on the frontiers. 
Thefe quarrels were followed by 
as many murders as he fuipected 
there were lawful poiletfors, or 
defencelefs heirs, There was ne- 
ver brought tothe (caifold a wretch 
fo barbarous and fo loaded with 
heinous guilt. 

He caufed Chararie to be mur- 
derded that he might get Amicns, 
Ranachaire w ufurp Cambray, Si- 

gifbert to invade Metz and its de- 
pendencies, yet all thefe cities had 
acknowledged him as their fu- 
preme lord. The means by which 
a crime Is commitied May aggra 
vate its enormity and render ut {till 
more o dious , thofe Clovis made 
ufe of againit the three unhaj ae? 
princes wall corroborate my « 
nion. 

Chararic and his fon were af- 
failinated in the following execra- 
ble manner; He ordered them to 
be feized, condemned them to 
have their hair fhaved, and to be 
{hut up in a cloifter for life. The 
fon feeing the tears rolling down 
his father’s cheeks whilit they 
were Cutting off his hair, a pu- 
nifhment moit opprobrious in 
that time, fad, Thefe gree n branch- 
es will flourijp again, for the tree 
is not dead, but Gad puni/b him at 
whofe command they are cut. hele 
words uttered by gricf, liberty, 
and courage, being reported to 


Clovis, They camiplainy laid he, of 


having their hair cut off : weli, cut 


off tis my hg ‘They weve initant- 
ly beheaded, 

Hecombined ingratitude, bafe- 
nefs, and barbarity, inthe wur- 
des of Renachaire andhis brother. 
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Ranachaire had done him the moft 
diltinguifhed fervices in all hisun- 
dertakings. In order to feize on 
his perfon, he prevails over his 
domettics to betray their matter, 
by the hope ofa large reward. To 
give him a fure proof of his gra- 
titude, if they will deliver him in 

to his hands, he fends them brace- 
lets of gilt copper for folid gold. 
The traitors, duped by this mean 
and avaricious cunning, lay hold 
of Ranachaire and his brother, 
bind them hand and feet, and fur- 
render them. When they were 
brought betore Clovis, Baffards, 
laid he, of our race, unworthy of 
the bload of Mery, Mercy, are 
not you afbamed of havi ng fuffered 
yourfelves to be thus tied ? You do 
not deferve to live; pay the foame 
you have brought upon our blood, by 
yourown. ‘That very inftant he 

wives them violent blows with his 
mace, and kills them both, in the 
prefence of his captains and 
worthlefs council. When the 
traitors, who had delivered Rana- 
chaire and his brother, came to 
demand the promifed recom- 
pence, and complained of the 
fraud with regard to the gilt cop- 
per bracelets which he had fent 
them for mailive gold ; Ga, faid 
he, go, ye traitors; 1s it not enough 
that | oe uffer you to live ? I love trea- 


Jan, but traztors I cannot bear. 


Of the much famed Henry IV. 


Pardon, O Henry, if thy manes 
be offended! 1 am devoted to my 
country, to truth, and not to thy 
memory. If kingsare to be pre- 
ferved, they ougat to be men, the 

belt 


beft and wifeft men of the em- 
ire. 

What can be faid of thy fean- 
dalous and guilty amours ? what 
of the prince!s of Conde, who is 
forced to fly, of the war thou watt 
preparing for the fake of her, hur- 
ried away by that paflion which 
thou could not conquer at the age 
of fifty-feven, which made thee 
forgetful of the duties incumbent 
upon a king, and put thee on a 
level with “the loweft of men? 
What can be faid of the follies in- 
to which that fatal paffion, that 
diforderly longing after enjoy- 
ment, did lead thee ; of the vat 
number of edicts jJued to gratify 
the avidity of thy miltreffes ? All 
this proves that abufes will always 
concomitate with fupreme power, 
if nations cannot depofe kings, tf 
the fword of the law cannot {trike 
their criminal heads. 

He that ordained, that every 
peafant found with a gun near a 
park or enclofure for game, fhould 
be whipped till the blood trickled 
down his back, may very likely 
have caufed feven or cight men of 
bulinefs, whom their ‘affairs had 
brought to an inn, to be beat 
feverely for having refufed to let 
him dine with them, becaufe they 
did not know im. Voltaire fays 
this fa&t is improbable, becaufe 
it was a moft tyrannical action, 
which, had it the leaft appearance 
of probability, would leave an 


everlafting blot in the memory of 


Henry IV. I make bold to differ 
in opinion from that fublime ge- 
nius. It is certain that this bafe 
revenge, almott of an original na- 
ture, and perhaps the effet of 
momentary refentment, is more 
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probable than the long and gene- 
ral outrage committed againit eve- 
ry peafant in his code of game- 
laws: if the fa@ is not true, it 
is dreadful that his contempora- 
ries fhould have thought him ca- 
pable of it. 

Great are the encomiums be- 
ftowed on him for having fent 
provifions into Paris, which he 
was then befieging ; yet for all 
this, thirty thoufand men perith- 
ed in it for want within the {pace 
ofone month, Thefe thirty thou- 
fand men are as many {pe étres 
that rife againft him, and whofe 
lamentable voice demands ven- 
geanceupon him. Notwithftand- 
ing thefe fupplies, his mad defire 
of reig gning made a mother, di- 
vided between famine and defpair, 
immolate her own child to ftill 
with horror the moft dreadful and 
tormenting cravings of hunger. 

Henry debafed and altered like- 
wife the value of the currency ; 
thus he became guilty of the fame 
crime as Philip 1V. king John, 
Henry I]. and Henry 11 

After all this, that he might be 
able to pay his courtiers and mif- 
treiles, he plunges the fame dag- 
ger into the heart of France,which 
Francis I. had ufed with refpeét 
to the vendiblenefs of jaridicial 
offices. Francis I. fold them by 
auction, but the death of the pur- 
chafer brought them again to his 
difpofal ; whereas Henry render- 
ed them hereditary, provided thofe 
that filled them thould pay annu- 
ally four deniers per livre of the 
value or eftimate of thofe charg- 
es. This fhameful tax was known 
by the name of Paulet, a barba- 
rous agent of the king’s exche- 

quer, 
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quer, under whofe adminiltration 
it was firft levied. The edict was 
iffued in 1604. 

Every hiftorical writer ought to 
feize with a barbarous hand the 
phantoms ereéted by bafenefS,cre- 
dulity, and crnel fraud ; he thould 
{trike, as it were, with an iron 
arm thofe clay-footed Colotluttes 
expofed to the deception and wor- 
fhip of deluded nations. 

pee it painful, indeed, to 
{hake and overthrow the altars of 
Henry ; but all my moral capa- 
cities are due to truth and my 
country. Though I demolith his 
images, yet I thall ever abomi- 
nate the fanatic moniter who took 
away his life. 


Whatever opinion our readers 
may form of this fingular ; perf rm- 
ance, the above extraéts will f/hew 
that the author ts under no obliga- 
tions ta the tranflator. 


CRIGCAD PODEAIY 
Foreign News 


Con sfhantineple, le, March 23. 


The loffes this empire fuf- 
tained by the late bloody and ex- 
penfive war, fcarce half acentury, 
fuppoling it at peace fo long, 
would hardly beable to reimburfe, 
But our troubles are not yet at an 
end—though releafed from the 
war with Auftria and Ruflia, the 
Ottoman Government, from the 
revolt of numerous Pachas,is like- 
ly to be plunged into the greatelt 
embarraflments, if not into com- 
plete ruin. The principal of thefe 
revolters is Her Timur Khaa, 





who, after muitering the Province 
he commanded, 1s now rapidly 
marching towards Bagdat, at the 
head of an immenfe army. Se- 
veral Kgyptian Beys alfo have 
wrenched the command from 
thofe who governed under the 
Grand Signior, and the fon of the 
late Pacha of Anappa, who was 
put to death by order of the Porte, 
and his head tent to Conitantino- 
ple,is devaftating the whole coun- 
iry. 

Mogadore, April We have 
been fome time in continual a- 
larm of a vilit from the Spaniih 
Heet, which re port {tates to be in 
our neighbourhood; hitherto, 
however, we have been undiiturb- 
ed. 

The Bey of Mafcara has quar- 
relled with the Dey of Algiers, 

elative tofome agreements enter- 
wd into by the latter with the Spa- 
niards, refpe ing Oran A war 
is talked of, but from the ine- 
quality of power, it is imagined 
the Bey will adopt pacific mea- 
fures. 

Peterfburgh, April 30. Her Ma- 
jelty the Ewprets, has never en- 
joyed fo good a {tate of health as 
the does at prefent. Tranquili- 
ty and content now reign ui the 
Ruffian a re and the glorious 

eace concluded wath the Otro- 
man Porte has occafioned an uni- 
verfal joy. 

The chiefs of the Polith mia!l- 
contents have been joined here by 
others of that nation, whofe views 
probably are to effect a reconci- 
jiation. 

Paris April, 29. On Friday 
lat, his moit Chriltian Majeity 
went to the National Adembly, 

N and 
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and propofed a deciaration of war 
againit the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia; which was according- 
ly decreed by the Affembly, and 
the decree fanctioned by his Mott 
Chrittian Maje ity. 

By a letter from Egypt we un- 
deritand the plague there has been 
great, that upwards of 3 35,000 
houfes have been depopulated, and 
fhut up by order of government. 
Whiat is very extraordinary, is, 
that this awful vifitation, which 
carried off nearly half a million of 
people, laited not quite three 
days. 


Parts May 17th. M. de Grave, 
miniiter at war, has refigned. 
The following is a copy of his 
letter, on this occafion, to the 
king: 


SIRE, 


Paris, May 8. 


« Inthe prefent dificulties of 


the kingdom, nothing could in- 
duce me to quit the place which 
I hold from your majelty’s confi- 
dence, but my powers being r eX- 
haulted, and my conv tion, that 
I cannot be ufeful in the minif- 
try. Your majeity, | hope, does 
} ultice to the motives, that have 
guide dmy conduct hitherto, as 
weli as to thofe under which I 
now act. For me, fire, I carry 
with me a profound recollection 
of yourvirtues; and I regret, that 
all the citizens have not had, like 
myfelf, an opportunity, of wit- 
nefling your majelty’s tender fo- 
licttude for, and attachment to, 
the glory, the happinefs, and the 
liberty of the nation. 


« GRAVE.” 


(Signed) 
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Londin May 7. Letters were 
received yelterday by government, 
(tating that the attempt on Mons 
was made on the 29th of April, 
by M. de Biron, at the head of 
between eight and nine thoufand 
men, with twenty pieces of can- 
non. ‘Lhe place was reposied to 
be badly fortified, and from the 
difpofitions of its inhabitants, it 
was expected it would furrender. 
but the contrary was found to be 
the fact; for between fix and 
feven thouland Au(trians appear- 
ed in defence of it: and after a 
very little firing, the queen's re- 
giment, which was in the centre 
of the French army, gave way ; 
the Aultrians purfued them, and 
the Auflrian cavalry killed be- 
tween feven and eight hundred. 
Rochambeau’s fon is faidto have 
fallen among the flain. 

On the fame day a fimilar at- 
tempt was made to cz apture To ur- 
nay, by a body of French troops 
commanded by general Dillon, 
which alfo failed———the French 
fuffering a lofs of near 400 men, 
theirbag, gage, tents, &c. When 
the retreating army reached Lifle, 
s | fulpecting their commander of 
treachery, the foldiery moff inhu- 
manly cut him to pieces with 
their fabres, without the form of 
atria!. M. de Biron is aifo ful- 
pected of treachery. 

After the foldiers and mob 
had murdered general Dillon at 
Lifle, and thrown his body into 
a bontire, they madea ring, and 
imitating the favages of Ameri- 
ca, danced round the flames, fing- 
ing aloud that fuch was the re- 
ward of traitors. 


The 
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The brother of the unfortunate | 


Dillon has petitioned the Atlem- 
bly, who are determined to em- 
ploy the mott effectual means for 
the difcovery and punithment of 
the aHallins. 





a 
Domeflic News. 





Philadelphia, Fuly 4. 


THE bank of the united ftates 
has notified to the (tock-holders, 
that the following dividend, from 
the commencement ef the inftitu- 
tion to July aft. will be paid af- 
ter the coth inft. For each fhare 
completed in the month of March, 
twelve dollars; for do. in the 
month of April, ten doilars fixty- 
feven cents; for do. in the month 
ot May, nine dollars thirty-three 
cents ; for each half fhare, eight 
dollars. 

From Providence, Fuly 5. A- 
mong other bulinefs, the ge- 

seral aflembly, in their late fetfi- 


on, paid an act incorporating 
' 
three focieties, for the purpofe of | 


conttructing three bridges—one 
over the upper, another over the 
lower ferry, on Second river, and 
a third over Howland’s ferry. 
The ifland of Martinico, ac- 
cording to letters from thence, has 
been for fome time paft in a ftate 
of ferment. “The plan 
neral are of what is called the a- 
riitocratic party, who had influ- 
enced the greater part of the land 
forces in the forts, barracks, &c. 
to revolt. In confequence of their 


ters mo ® 
LCT Eid 


ulrages, two feventy-iour win | 








fhips of war were warped oppo- 
fite the forts, and brought their 
guns to bear thereon. ‘This fo in- 
timidated the troops in fort Gour- 
bon, that they fent in their ac- 
knowledgments : after fome fur- 
ther time, thofe in fort Louis did 
the fame ; and the regiments from 
both were fent on board a tranf- 
port, under the protection of two 
leventy-fours. The 2th of June 
was the day appou ted for thetr 
flailing for ‘France: but it was 
not expected the veli-ls in which 
they were embarked, would leave 
the ifland before the 22d. 

Fi ily 12. On Sun ay the = 
init. a violent fq: iallo’ wind from 
W.N. W.andN. VY. did con- 
fiderable damage in this city and 
port. One of the fer. boats of 
this city was overfet w. in three 
hundred yards of the Je.! y thore. 
There were on board »:1¢ per- 
fons, five men and women, and 
four fmall children. Capt. Scott, 
of Mat¥achufetts, who was one of 
them, by his exertions hot ht 
them all fafe on fhore: firft one 
of the children, and afteru 
fucceflively the others, ly th 
the mean time, with difficulty 
had faved themfelves from drown- 
ing, by hanging to the boat, 
which fupp wrtedthem though full 


of water. —A boy was drowned 
a Ars 1e overfetiing of another boat, 
which is the only life loit here, 


has we have yet heard of. “This 
(quall extended itfelf through { 
veral of the {tates, and has done 
$ gre. ai dama ave. 

“ Tke Indians,’’ fays a lettes 
from Knoxville +, of June 2d, “ are 
till troubleforme: they 3 
iud.ce Campbell on his w ay from 

court 3 
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court ; they were four others in 
his company, but all efcaped. 
Two boys have been recently kil- 
Jed, about twelve miles from this 
place, and a man fired at by four 
Indians, who, however, was not 
hurt.— The governor of this ter- 
ritory has been in their towns. 
A numerous reprefentation of 
the chiefs and warriors from the 
lower towns on Chickam: gga 
atrended ; they now fhow figns 
of a detire for peace.” 5 
July 20th. The {pirit of par- 


ty in New-York, re{pecting the 


late ele@ion for governor of 
the fiate, is faid to have arifen to 
fuch a height, as to occafion fe- 
verai duels. Among thefe, Col. 
Marinus Willet, and William 
Wilcocks, Efq. had a mecting, 
and exchanged a few fhots; but 
their friends interfe ring, preve nt- 
edany bad confequences. Col. 
Willet is friendly to governor 
Clinton’s election, which is op- 
pofed by Mr. Wilcocks. 

Captain Jofeph Brandt, the ce- 
lebrated Indian chief From Ca- 
nada, depa: ted a few days fince 
from this city on a journey to the 
weltward. It is fuid his objea 
is to endeavour to conciitate the 
minds of the hoftile Indians, and 
to lay the foundation for a perma- 
ment peace between thofe tribes 
and the United States. 

p— __________ — — | 


MARRIAGES. 


In Maffachufetts. —At Spring- 
field Fither Ames, Efg.to Mil: 
Frances Worthington. 

In New Ferfey.—In 1 Mon- 
mouth county. Dr. Thomas 


Barber, to Mifs Nancy Edwards. 





Neu 5. 


In Pennfylvania.—At Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Daniel Baldwin to 

Mifs Fanny Delany. Mr. Sied- 
man to Mifs Juliana Cooke. 





DEATHS 


In New-York. ———At New 
Stockbridge. Rev. Samfon Oc- 
cum, aged 69. His funeral was’ 
attended by upwards of three hun- 
dred Indians. 

In New Ferfey.—--At Salem. 
Benjamin Holme, Efg. 

In Pe anfylr vanta.— At Philadel- 
phia. Mis. Anne du Ponceau. 


Mr. John Fox, aged 88. 
FOREIGN DEATHS. 


In England.—-Admiral Rod- 
ney, aged 74 

In her Sbkth year, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, fillerto Lord Fairfax. 

A mifer at Paris—who feems 
to have puth ed the art of felf-mor- 
tification a point beyond old 
Elwes himfelf, Till the period 
of the revolution he had an old 
woman to attend upon him, but 
he diimitled her at that time, and 
procured a fhoe-black to attend 
him Every Monday morning 
this new fervant waited on his 
matter, and laid into his garret 
the provilions of the week, which 
never were varied ; they confift- 
ed of three half pints of wine, 
four pounds of bread, and three 
penny wort! 1 of cheefe. He had 
aconliderable library, and appears 
never to have quitted his apart- 
ment for many vears: init were 
found four thoufand louis d’ors 
in gold, great furns in filver, 
plate, &c. This property goes 
to an only daw sees 
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